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Japan and Russia had so 
The onsreak long been preparing for war 


that the world expected to 
find both countries ready when the de- 
cisive moment came; that moment had 
been postponed so many times that even 
after the cessation of diplomatic relations 
between the two countries, recorded last 
week, and the withdrawal of the Japan- 
ese Minister from St. Petersburg, the 
hope was still entertained that the mat- 
ters at issue between the two countries 
might be settled by diplomacy. But 
the war cloud, steadily growing blacker 
for months past and climbing higher 
and higher on the Eastern horizon, 
broke with the swiftness of a tempest 
on Monday night of last week, when the 
Japanese not only startled their enemies 
but gave the world a sensation by the 
audacity and brilliancy of their attack. 
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There was no declaration of war, for 
that formality has practically ceased to 
be observed ; and, as a matter of fact, 
each side struck the other within the 
same day, while by some accounts 
the Russians fired the first shot. At 
nine o’clock on the evening of Mon- 
day the Russian gunboat Korietz, in 
Chemulpho harbor, fired on some Jap 
anese torpedo-boats convoying trans- 
ports. Chemulpho is the port of Seoul, 
the Korean capital. The transports 
contained 2,500 Japanese troops bound 
for Seoul. The Russian cruiser Variag 
an American-built boat, joined th 
Korietz in the attempt to prevent the 
Japanese from landing. In an ensuing 
engagement on Tuesday the Russian ves- 
sels were defeated by Admiral Uriu’s tovad 
and retreated tothe harbor. An attempt 
a few hours later to break through the 
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Japanese fleet failed and both vessels 
were sunk, with a considerable loss 
of life. One despatch describes the 
second sortie of the Russian ships as 
superb, and says: “ With bands play- 
ing the national anthem, the interna- 
tional fleet loudly cheering the bravery 
and gallantry of the Russians, the Variag 
and the Korietz faced the Japanese fleet 
in what was certain death.” Many 
Russian sailors found refuge on board 
the English and French ships lying 
near by in the harbor. In human- 
ity’s interest the commanders of these 
ships offered asylum to the sailors, 
but their surrender has been demanded 


by Japan. Later on 20,000 Japanese 
troops were landed at Chemulpho. 
- Meanwhile, at 11:30 o’clock on the 


evening of Monday, off Port Arthur, 
Manchuria, the center of Russian sup- 
plies and the base of Russia’s naval 
activity in Asiatic waters, the Japanese 
fleet engaged the Russian, which was 
found drawn up in battle formation out- 
side the harbor and under the shadow 
of the forts, the destroyers being spread 
out in front over a distance of five 
miles. While the cannonade was hottest 
some Japanese torpedo-boats crept along 
close inshore and inflicted such severe in- 
juries on at least two battle-ships and one 
cruiser that the remainder of the squad- 
ron retired into the harbor. A few days 
later a Russian cruiser, the Askold, in- 
jured in the fight at Port Arthur Monday 
night or in its renewal on Tuesday, 
sank, while a Russian torpedo transport 
fouled one of the mines it was laying 
and was destroyed. On Monday of this 
week there was a report that three more 
Russian torpedo-boats had been de- 
stroyed by the Russian fortifications in 
mistake for Japanese torpedo-boats. The 
injuries to the Japanese fleet were slight. 
It has been rumored that Russia’s Baltic 
fleet had been ordered to Manchuria 
and that the strong Black Sea fleet might 
force the Dardanelles, but neither rumor 
has been confirmed. Among the most 
important of other unconfirmed war 
rumors was one, persistently repeated, 
that three of the four Russian cruisers 
which have left Vladivostok had been 
destroyed by Japanese torpedo-boats. 
The latest Tokyo advices, however, state 
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that this Russian squadron is cruising 
in the Sea of Japan. ‘These cruisers 
certainly sank a Japanese merchant 
vessel—-contrary, the Japanese claim, 
to the Jaws of war. There have also 
been repeated reports that the Jap- 
anese have blown up bridges on the 
Siberian Railroad, but that forces of 
Japanese which have landed north of 
Port Arthur and not far from Dalny 
have been repulsed—one account as- 
serts that out of 600 Japanese 400 were 
sabered by Cossacks. All these latter 
rumors indicate that the. Japanese are 
trying to cut the Russian line of com- 
munication. Americans will read with 
interest that Admiral Uriu, the victor 
at Chemulpho, spent four years at An- 
napolis, where he graduated seventeenth 
in a class of seventy-four. Admiral 
Togo, the Port Arthur victor, has long 
been known as “the fighting Admiral ” 
or “the Japanese Bob Evans.” 


The question now is, Is the 
Japanese army as effective as 
the Japanese navy? One of the most 
important moves of the combined forces 
has been the seizure of Masampho, an 
ice-free port the year round and Russia’s 
special object of envy. One of the 
points at issue between Japan and 
Russia was the latter’s determination to 
change Masampho from an open treaty 
port to a closed Russian port and to 
fortify it. ‘Thus there would have been 
a Russian Gibraltar commanding the 
narrow Korean strait, which would insure 
free passage for Russian ships between 
the two Russian fortresses of Vladivo- 
stok and Port Arthur, twelve hundred 
miles apart. With the Japanese occupa- 
pation and fortification of Masampho, 
however, no fleet can now pass through 
the Korean strait except with the con- 
sent of Japan. As a high Japanese 
official said last week, “In allowing us 
to occupy and fortify Masampho, Russia 
has assured the integrity of Japan and 
for herself has created another Darda- 
nelles.” The events of the past week 
have seriously crippled Russia’s_sea- 
power in Asiatic waters, rendered it 
practically impossible for her to get 
assistance from home by water, made it 
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possible for Japan to land all necessary 
troops in Korea, assured Japanese secu- 
rity at home, and especially at the seven 
bases in Japan from which her fleet 
operates, while on the mainland she is 
now supplied with almost an embarrass- 
ing choice of bases from which her 
army may operate. 


The Russian Emper- 
or’s call to arms laid 
stress on an alleged 
case of Japanese treachery. After point- 
ing out that diplomatic relations had 
been broken off by Japan, he said that 
“ without advising us of the fact that the 
breach of such relations would in itself 
mean an opening of warlike operations, 
the Japanese Government gave orders 
to its torpedo-boats suddenly to attack 
our squadron lying in the open harbor 
of the fortress of Port Arthur.” On the 
same day, addressing the cadets at the 
Naval Academy, Nicholas II. said: 
“You are aware, gentlemen, that, two 
days ago, war was begun against us. 
The insolent foe came upon us by night 
and attacked our stronghold and fleet.” 
The Russians forget that they did the 
same thing in beginning the Russo- 
Turkish War of 1877. The Czar was 
probably not aware at the time that his 
own forces had opened fire at Chemul- 
pho two hours before the Japanese fleet 
opened fire on the Russian fleet in the 
harbor of Port Arthur. War begins, the 
authorities on international law now 
agree, not when it is declared, but when, 
after the cessation of diplomatic rela- 
tions, the first act of violence is com- 
mitted. Diplomatic relations between 
Russia and Japan were severed on Feb- 
ruary 6, Japan announcing at the time 
that it reserved entire liberty of action; 
which was a full equivalent of notice 
that war would begin at any moment 
and at any place convenient to the Jap- 
anese. This would have fully answered 
all criticisms of Japanese ill faith if those 
criticisms had been based on fact. It 
was the Russians, however, not the Jap- 
anese, who opened the war, and no criti- 
cism lies against them for having fired 
on Japanese troops without going through 
the previous formality of the declaration 
of war. 
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All the great Powers have 
formally announced their 
neutrality ; and the proc- 
lamation of President Roosevelt was re- 
inforced by a striking speech made by 
Mr. Moody, Secretary of the Navy, at 
the Lincoln dinner in New York City 
last week—a speech which may be 
accepted as a definition of the spirit 
and attitude of the Administration in 
the struggle between Japan and Russia. 
Secretary Moody declared that we are 
on friendly terms with both nations; 
that Russia had endeared itself to us by 
expressions of its good will in the days 
of our sore trial; that to Japan we 
occupy almost the position of a foster- 
mother, our navy having “ broken through 
their Eastern exclusiveness and let in 
the flood of sunlight of modern civiliza- 
tion. We have declared our neutrality, 
and I can assure you that this neutrality 
shall be maintained. We have no inter- 
est except that the war may end speedily, 
no concern except that it may not bring 
into the struggle other nations. Under 
no circumstances, we can be assured, 
is there danger to the peace of our own 
Nation. We are assured that this ad- 
ministration and its chief know full well 
that this Nation loves the pleasant path- 
way of peace, and does not wish war.” 
That our Government means to observe 
the strictest neutrality between the two 
great Powers now at war in the Far 
East is beyond all question; it remains 
for the people of the country to place a 
similar restraint upon themselves. It 
is inevitable that popular sympathies in 
these great troubles should go out to 
one or the other of the contending 
parties; but it is very important that 
intemperate expressions and the vio- 
lence of partisanship should be entirely 
excluded from public discussion. We 
are on terms of friendship with Russia 
and with Japan; and while we may 
have strong sympathies with one side or 
the other, it is eminently unbecoming 
that Americans should take the attitude 
of bigoted partisans. Our Government 
is endeavoring, in the line of its recent 
diplomacy, to lessen the horrors of war 
by circumscribing its area; the Ameri- 
can people ought to join sympathetically 
in that endeavor by repressing any 
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violence of feeling and maintaining a 
friendly attitude with both countries. 


It would be idle to pre- 
dict the possible course 
of such a war as that which has now 
begun in the Far East, but there is no 
reason to believe that other Powers will 
be involved. There has been a decided 
expression of French sympathy for Russia 
since the Russian reverses, for Russia 
and France have been close allies for 
many years past; but there is no reason to 
anticipate any active support of Russia 
by France except in some great extremity. 
The French would have nothing to gain 
and much to lose from any active partici- 
pation in the Far Eastern struggle. In 
England public sentiment is distinctly 
pro-Japanese. England stands in close 
diplomatic relations with Japan; there 
is a defensive treaty between the two 
countries, and their interests are very 
largely identical ; but England has not yet 
recovered and will not recover for a long 
time from the terrible losses brought 
about by the war in South Africa, and 
unless her interests are seriously jeopard- 
ized she will maintain a strictly neutral 
attitude throughout the war. In Germany 
popular feeling does not seem to have 
ranged itself strongly on either side, and 
the policy of the Government is plainly 
one of peace. Neither Italy nor Austria 
is in a position actively to back either 
side, if the inclination existed. The 
Japanese are said to be united as one 
man. ‘They unquestionably feel that the 
independence of their country is at stake, 
and that unless the Russian advance is 
checked now it will mean in the end the 
practical subjugation of Japan. In Russia 
there was comparatively little interest in 
the struggle until the Russian reverses, 
but the disaster at Port Arthur has 
awakened the nationa! feeling through 
the Empire, and, if reports are to be 
trusted, all Russia that has any voice is 
aflame with enthusiasm and devotion. 


The circular-note of 
the Secretary of 
State, Mr. John Hay, 
to the representatives at St. Petersburg, 
Tokyo, and Peking, copies of which 
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have been sent to all the European 
Powers, has been so misinterpreted from 
fragmentary reports by the daily press 
that we give it here entire: 

You will express to the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs the earnest desire of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States that in the 
course of the military operations which 
have begun between Russia and Japan the 
neutrality of China, and in all practicable 
ways her administrative entity, shall be re- 
spected by both parties, and that the area of 
hostilities shall te localized and limited as 
much as possible, so that undue excitement 
and disturbance of the Chinese people may 
be prevented, and the least possible loss to 
the commerce and peaceful enterprise of the 
world may be occasioned. 

Joun Hay. 


The meaning of this note is not ambigu- 
ous. When war breaks out between 
two nations, every other nation has a 
right to declare its neutrality and to 
have its neutrality respected. Mr. Hay, 
in 1900, at the time of the Boxer move- 
ment, alone among Foreign Secretaries 
persisted in treating the Chinese Gov- 
ernment as worthy of respect and in 
respecting her “ administrative entity,” 
and by so doing won for the United 
States not only the friendship of China, 
but the respect of the European Powers. 
Now, in conformity with the same prin. 
ciple, he asks both Japan and Russia to 
respect China, to recognize the Chinese 
Government as a reality, and to respect 
its right to remain neutral. At the 
same time he communicates this re- 
quest to the European Powers, on the 
presumption that their indorsement and 
ratification of this request will not be 
without its moral influence on the com- 
batants. There is in this note not the 
slightest suggestion that the United 
States proposes to guarantee the neu- 
trality of China, or to fix the geographi- 
cal boundaries within which the fighting 
between Japan and China may be car- 
ried on, or that it is proposed to the 
European Powers to do either of these 
things. The note is based on the 
assumption that there are moral forces 
as well as physical forces, and that 
even in war such powers as Japan and 
Russia cannot afford to, and will not, 
disregard the expressed judgment of 
mankind. There is nothing, it will be 
observed, in this note to define “the 
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area of hostilities,” except as respect 
for the neutrality of China puts limita- 
tions on that area. Such respect would 
certainly prevent Russia from marching 
her troops to Peking, a course which 
some newspaper correspondents have 
anticipated for her. But it would not 
prevent fighting in Manchuria, which 
her troops already occupy. Nor would 
assent to this note necessarily prevent 
Russia from maintaining her occupa- 
tion of Manchuria, if she is victori- 
ous in the war, nor Japan from de 
manding the evacuation of Manchuria 
by the Russians, if Russia is defeated. 
China proper consists of eighteen prov- 
inces south of the great wall and east of 
Thibet, and respect for the neutrality of 
‘China would not necessarily prevent the 
combatants from conducting the war in 
territory under the sovereignty of China 
but outside of China proper, certainly 
not in such provinces as are already 
‘involved in the controversy. Japan has 
already expressed her assent to the note 
‘of Secretary Hay, conditioned upon Rus- 
sia’s assent. Germany, England, and 
France have also already expressed 
their approval of it, and it may be 
expected that all the other European 
nations will in time follow the example 
thus set. The interest of all Europe 
in limiting the area of hostilities as 
much as possible will tend to this benefi- 
cent result. Incidentally, it is a matter 
of American pride that Mr. Hay has, by 
his wise and self-restrained diplomacy, 
‘achieved another victory for commerce, 
peace, and the rights of an imperiled 
nation, by a simple appeal to the gen- 
eral sense of justice enforced by the 
general interest of mankind. 


There is much reason 
to fear that before long 
the United States will 
have to adopt vigorous measures in 
making its name respected in San 
Domingo. That turbulent island still 
continues to be harried by bands of in- 
surgents representing at least three revo- 
lutionary movements. Nothing could be 
further, probably, from the wishes of the 
people of the United States than to as- 
sume responsibility for the conduct of 
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the people of San Domingo. But not 
only has American property been de- 
stroyed and even American life taken, 
but the conditions are such that the 
representatives of other countries, nota- 
bly Great Britain and Germany, are 
beginning to intimate that, if order is 
not established in some way, their inter- 
ests will call upon them to interfere. 
Naturally, considering the proximity of 
the United States to the West India 
Islands, it is preferable that if there is 
to be interference it should be. by the 
United States rather than by a European 
nation. A recent despatch from Minis- 
ter Powell (who, by the way, is a colored 
man) specifies facts bearing out the as- 
sertion that American property interests 
at San Domingo are suffering heavily 
as a result of the insurrection. Thus, 
five hundred cattle belonging to a sugar 
plantation owned by Americans have 
nearly all been killed ; a telephone line, 
the property of an American business 
firm, has been destroyed; another Amer- 
ican concern has had an engine de- 
stroyed; a residence belonging to the 
Clyde Steamship Company has been 
burned. Foreign residents of other 
countries have suffered equally. Finally, 
the later statements about the shooting 
and killing by the insurgents of J. G. 
Johnson, a machinist of the United 
States gunboat Yankee, show that the 
killing was nothing more or less than 
deliberate and unprovoked murder. Mr. 
Powell says that the insurgents on the 
same day fired upon two men who were 
waiting for the launch, and that when 
the launch appeared they fired a volley 
at it which killed Johnson. Under in- 
structions from Washington, Mr. Powell 
has sent, under strong guard, a note to 
the commander of the revolutionary 
forces demanding ample satisfaction. 
Enough has been said to show that the 
relations between the United States and 
San Domingo are critical. It is earnestly 
to be hoped that they may be adjusted 
by the establishment of some kind of 
permanent government in San Domingo 
capable of maintaining order on the 
island; at this moment, however, it can- 
not be said that such a government 
exists. In fact, the condition of affairs 
is little better than anarchy. 
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While there has been no 
debate of notable significance 
in Congress during the last two weeks, 
several matters of considerable impor- 
tance have been determined upon or 
brought before Congress. One of these 
is the agreement in the Senate to reach 
a vote on the Panama Canal treaty 
before February 23, so that in all prob- 
ability the treaty will have become law 
before this issue of The Outlook reaches 
its readers. It may be noted in this 
connection that General Reyes has been 
recently formally confirmed by the 
electors in Colombia, who were some 
time ago chosen by popular vote, as 
President of that Republic, and that he 
has sailed for Paris to give attention to 
the interests of Colombia in the legal 
disputes over the Canal Company which 
still continue in France. The Senate 
has had under discussion the proposed 
appropriation of $4,600,000 as a loan to 
the St. Louis Exposition, secured by a 
lien of forty per cent. on the door receipts. 
The measure was eloquently supported 
by Mr. Lodge, Mr, Bailey, Mr. Hale, Mr. 
Gorman, and others, and incidentally a 
great deal of not very applicable patriot- 
ism was displayed in speeches from Sen- 
ators on both sides, which glowed with 
rhetoric. In the House the loan was car- 
ried as an amendment to the Urgency 
and Deficiency Appropriation Bill in the 
Committee of the Whole, by a vote of 
161 to 95. In the House the Naval 
Appropriation Bill has been reported. 
It carries a total amount of over eighty- 
two million dollars, favors the continu- 
ance of the present plans for upbuilding 
and enlarging th » and specifically 
authorizes the building ‘of a first-class 
battle-ship of 16,000 tofis, two first-class 
armed cruisers of 14,500 tons, three 
scout cruisers of about 3,750 tons, and 
two large colliers. An instance of de- 
plorable rapidity in legislation is to be 
recorded of the House, which on one 
day passed three hundred and twenty 
private pension bills in one hundred and 
fifty-five minutes. Long-continued ap- 
plause from both sides of the House was 
accorded to the conscientious conduct 
of Representative Shafroth, of Colorado, 
in announcing that he voluntarily relin- 
quished his seat because the contest 
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made for it and the examination of the 
ballots revealed fraud in many precincts 
—fraud, it is needless to say, in which 
Mr. Shafroth had no part. 


Marcus A. Hanna, United 
States Senator from Ohio 
since 1897, and Chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee since 1896, 
died in Washington on Monday of this 
week, at the age of sixty-seven. Mr. 
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Hanna was a generous and devoted 


friend of Mr. McKinley. An almost 
romantic attachment existed between 
the two men, and all the light that has 
been thrown on their relations shows 
Mr. Hanna in the attitude of an unself- 
ish supporter and not in any sense a 
dictator. Mr. Hanna was a party poli- 
tician who represented a system which 
is fast going into the background, to be 
supplanted by a view of public life and 
a practice of public duties of a much 
higher order. He was a business man 
in politics rather than a statesman. He 
looked at the interests of the country 
from a business point of view, and a 
legislator ought to look at the interests 
of a country from the standpoint of a 
statesman; which includes the care of 
business interests but includes also many 
things which lie outside of and beyond 
business interests. Mr. Hanna was a 
straightforward, upright business man, 
who carried his business virtues into 
his public life. He was a strong friend 
and an equally pronounced opponent. 
He stood loyally by the men who were 
associated with him, and, according 
to his conscience, he was a faithful 
public servant. He was anxious to 
secure a practical working relation be- 
tween the workingmen and capitalists, 
and his endeavors in that direction were 
sincere and arduous. He succeeded in 
dissipating a great deal of the prejudice 
which workingmen entertained against 
him, and he largely gained their con- 
fidence. Among those who knew him 
well were many who became his warm 
friends; and during the last five years 
he had greatly advanced in the regard 
and confidence of the country. The 
best that can be said of him is that he 
was a large-minded business man in 
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_ public affairs; the worst that can be 
said of him, that he looked at public 
affairs largely from the business man’s 
point of view, and, in dealing with them, 
was largely governed by party consider- 
ations, and his party affiliations brought 
him into friendly relations with men 
whose methods were bad. In the fierce 
struggles within his own party it was 
charged, apparently on good authority, 


that his own methods were not above 


reproach. There were evidences that 
the larger interests of his later life were 
educating him out of machine politics 
into better methods and higher views. 


Baltimore business men are 
showing energy and good 
judgment in grappling with 
the problems of rebuilding the burned 
part of the city. The enormous sums 
at first given as estimated losses are now 
seen to be exaggerated, and it is thought 
that $30,000,000 will probably cover the 
claims upon the insurance companies. 
This insurance was very widely distrib- 
uted, and all of the companies involved 
are able to cope with the heavy pay- 
ments. Some of the agents even find a 
bright side to the calamity in the effect 
that it will have in “stiffening ” rates 
for insurance, which, they say, have 
been too much lowered by competition. 
A gain to the city itself will be found in 
the adoption of a plan of rebuilding 
which will straighten out and widen the 
‘crooked and narrow streets of the con- 
gested district, and the citizens’ Com- 
mittee of Safety are urging the city 
authorities to issue no building permits 
until a complete plan has been agreed 
upon. President Remsen, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, in a stirring talk about 
“ The New Baltimore,” well said: “ This 
is not the hour for anybody to whine. 
Every citizen who is worthy of the name 
must set his shoulder to the wheel, and 
lend his aid to make our city better and 
bigger and handsomer than ever before.” 
In this connection it may be noted that 
one of the serious losses of the fire was 
the destruction of many warehouses, un- 
insured, the income from which formed 
a considerable part of the support of the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital and Medical 
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School. The humane and expert work 
of these institutions will now be curtailed 
unless the cause appeals to the sympa- 
thies not only of people in Baltimore 
but of those outside who know how fine 
and effective is that work. The fact 
that the section burned contained almost 
no dwelling-houses was one reason why 
there was no loss of life and little indi- 
vidual suffering, and this may suggest to 
some other cities the undesirability of 
allowing a mingling of large business 
blocks and tenement-house blocks in 
close proximity. ‘The ease with which 
the fire, once under way, licked up stone, 
iron, and steel, does not encourage too 
much confidence even in the best modern 
“ fire-proof ” construction, and empha- 
sizes the necessity of preventing fires from 
starting rather than the feasibility of put- 
ting them out from the outside. More 
stringent regulations as to the storage of 
combustibles are needed in every large 
city’s business section. The repeated 
explosions that caused this fire to spread 
with such rapidity still remain unex- 
plained. In the new Baltimore also it 
is to be hoped that something like uni- | 
formity of height may be obtained by | 
mutual consent. One pleasant aspect 
of the disaster was the cordial spirit 
of what may be called inter-city friend- 
ship brought out. The assistance of 
the firemen from Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, New York, and many other 
places ; the municipal offers of financial 
help; the fact that Washington news- 
papers put their plants at the service of 
their burned-out Baltimore contempo- 
raries; the hearty recognition of these 
and other friendly acts by the Baltimore 
people—all had heartiness and human 
sympathy in an unusual degree. The 
New York firemen in particular won 
high praise for their courage and skill 
in saving the water-front and fighting off 
the fire from the East Baltimore dis- 
trict, where dwelling-houses are closely — 
crowded together. New York City may 
well be proud of these men, who, with 
little sleep and without regular food, 
cheerfully and even jovially plunged 
into a forty-eight hours’ long struggle in 
which their courage, endurance, and 
skill were tested to the utmost under 
strange surroundings and conditions, 
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Edward Elgar’s oratorio 

Phe Apostles" «The Apostles,” which 
was given last week, Tuesday, in New 
York by the Oratorio Society, has been 
presented only once before, namely, last 
October at the Birmingham Musical 
Festival, England, for which it was 
written. Though .evidently in its style 
the work of the same composer as “ The 
Dream of Gerontius” (of which our 
readers will remember we gave an ac- 
count and estimate after its performance 
last March), it differs from it in con- 
struction and treatment. ‘“ The Dream 
of Gerontius” is a medizval poem, by 
Cardinal Newman, interpreted by music 
equally medizval in spirit though mod- 
ern in resources. “The Apostles” is 
an oratorio based on words from the 
Scriptures which the composer has gath- 
ered together with great insight and 
arranged with dramatic power. In both 
works the music is as essentially a part of 
the dramatic construction as the music of 
Wagner is to his dramas, and, like Wag- 
ner’s, is full of leading motives. At first 


hearing “ The Dream of Gerontius” is’ 


more striking, impressive, poetic ; it is by 
no means certain that “ The Apostles,” 
after it becomes familiar, will not seem 
to be the stronger and more real of the 
two works. As an example of the dra- 
matic originality of “‘ The Apostles ”’ we 
cite the first appearance of Mary Mag- 
dalene. The scene begins with a quo- 
tation from the Gospel describing Jesus 
as he “constrained his disciples to get 
into a ship,” while he himself withdrew 
to a mountain to pray. Then is heard 
the voice of Mary Magdalene crying 
unto God for mercy. She confesses her 
sinfulness and acknowledges that she 
withheld not her heart from any joy. 
Then, as a background to her prayer, 
is heard the chorus sounding the music 
of revelry. The hearers listen, as it 
were, to Mary’s own memories as she 
struggles against them. ‘The orchestra 
becomes more tempestuous. ‘The storm 
in her soul finds its counterpart in the 
storm on the sea, and Mary sees the dis- 
ciples toiling in the boat. Suddenly, as 
a figure like a spirit is descried on the 
waters, comes the voice of Jesus: “ Be 
of good cheer, it is I.” The storm 
quiets, and Mary in thankfulness ac- 
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knowledges God’s providence and sover- 
eignty. Another dramatic and illuminat- 
ing episode is that of thebetrayal. Judas 
is pictured, not as a merely covetous and 
brutal man, but.as a fanatic Jew, who by 
attempting to force Jesus to announce 
himself as the Messiah thought to bring 
worldly glory to his tribe. When it 
appears that his plan has miserably 
failed, the voices of the priests, the very 
priests with whom he made his bargain, 
sound from the temple the psalm of 
vengeance that comes to Judas like the 
audible voice of his conscience. Of 
Elgar’s music it is possible to give here 
only a brief and inadequate estimate. 
His mastery of the technique of the art 
is indubitable. He knows how to obey 
the canons of art and how, when desir- 
able, to overstep them. If at first some 
of his writing seems self-conscious, it is 
only fair to say that it seems less so with 
increased acquaintance. His harmonies 
and his orchestration are ultra-modern, 
while his choral writing and his figured 
music recall old-time contrapuntalists. 
Much in his oratorio reminds us of Bach, 
not only in its method (as, for instance, 
the recitatives) but even more so in its 
spirit of personal religious devotion, that 
is at the same time virile. Elgar, who 
is a devout Catholic, has made of these 
two works, “ The Dream of Gerontius ” 
and “ The Apostles,” the vehicle of his 
own faith. On his score appear the 
letters A. M. D. G.—To the greater 
glory of God. 


It was an impressive 
scene that occurred in 
Carnegie Hall on Saturday evening of 
last week. At the close of the concert 
by the Philharmonic Society the audi- 
ence, with scarcely an exception, refused 
to leave the hall for several minutes, but, 
standing, clapped and cheered, while the 
members of the orchestra, arrested in 
their habitual sudden dispersion, half 
surprised, half enthusiastic, joined in 
the applause. What made this scene 
remarkable was the fact that the object 
of this demonstration was not acolora- | 
ture singer who had capped the evening 
with a high note, nor a virtuoso pianist 
or violinist—in fact, was not, strictly 
speaking, a soloist at all. It was the 
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conductor of the orchestra, Felix Wein- 
gartner. It will be remembered by our 
readers that the Philharmonic Society 
has adopted the policy this season of 
giving its concerts under different con- 
ductors. Already Colonne, the French 
conductor whose success we have pre- 
viously regounted, Gustav Kogel, of 
Frankfort, Henry J. Wood, the English 
conductor, whose romantic and emotional 
interpretations made a great impression, 
and Victor Herbert, the American con- 
ductor, have led the Philharmonic con- 
certs. Last week it was the turn of 
Weingartner. He had on his programme 
what were really three symphonic poems 
(one by Berlioz, one by Liszt, and one 
by himself—all programme music) and 
the Seventh Symphony of Beethoven. 
His triumph, as a performer upon the 
orchestra, was his rendering of the Bee- 
thoven symphony. His manner of lead- 
ing is such that it amounts to a com- 
mentary on the music. His gestures 
not only control the orchestra, but also 
(perhaps unconsciously) call attention to 
the part that each instrument or group 
of instruments plays from time to time. 
No better proof than his conducting is 
necessary to show the supreme impor- 
tance in orchestral music of the con- 
ductor’s personality. 


® 
President Eliot and At a meeting held last 
Dr. Washington week in New York 


on the Race Question City under the auspi- 
ces of the Armstrong Association, for a 
consideration of negro industrial educa- 
tion and its bearing on the race problem, 
two especially notable addresses were 
made, one by President Eliot, the other 
by Dr. Booker T. Washington. Presi- 
dent Eliot’s address was significant be- 
cause it was the expression of a repre- 
sentative New England educator, whose 
opinions may fairly be taken to reflect 
those of modern Puritans. He declared 
that the North and the South, the 
whites and the negroes, were agreed 
that the two races should be kept 
pure. He expressed his sympathy with 
the demand for a stronger arm for the 
law, and a more effective police protec- 
tion against turbulent elements in the 
population, both North and South. He 
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emphasized the importance of universal 
education, and his approval of carrying 
it on in separate schools and with the 
aid of National appropriations. And he 
indicated that the only material differ- 
ence between Northern and Southern 
opinions was to be found in the fact that 
at the North no one connects political 
equality, that is, the possession of the 
ballot and eligibility to public office, 
with social equality—that is, with free 
social intercourse on equal terms in the 
people’s homes. Dr. Washington made 
a conclusive reply to the absurd charges 
which have somehow got into circula- 
tion, that education of the negro has 
promoted crime among the negroes. 
“ Not a single graduate of the Hampton 
Institute or of the Tuskegee Institute 
can be found to-day in any jail or State 
penitentiary. After making careful in- 
quiry, I cannot find a half-dozen cases 
of a man or woman who has completed 
a full course of education in any of our 
reputable institutions, like Hampton, 
Tuskegee, Fisk, or Atlanta, who are in 
prisons. The records of the South show 
that ninety per cent. of the colored peo- 
ple in prison are without knowledge of 
trades, and sixty-one per cent. are illiter- 
ate.” What was perhaps equally im- 
portant, he showed conclusively that 
public sentiment in the South unmis- 
takably and overwhelmingly approves 
the education of the negro. He sent 
out recently questions to representative 
Southern men, covering each former 
slave State, asking them what effect edu- 
cation had upon the negro, and received 
the following replies. They are so sig- 
nificant that we publish them in full: 


1. Has education made the negro a more 
useful citizen ? 

Answer—Yes, 121 ; no,4; unanswered, I1. 

2. Has it made him more economical and 
more inclined to acquire wealth ? 

Answer—Yes, 98; no, 14; unanswered, 24. 

3. Does it make him a more valuable 
workman, | sed where skill and thought 
are required 

Answer—Yes, 132; no, 2; unanswered, 2. 

4. Do well-trained, skilled negro workmen 
find any difficulty in securing work in your 
community ? 

Answer—No, 117; yes,4; unanswered, 15. 

6. Are colored men in business patronized 
by the whites in your community ? 

Answer—Yes, 92; no, 9; unanswered, 35. 
(The large number of cases in which this 
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question was not answered is due to scarcity 
of business men.) 

6. Is — any opposition to the a 

ple’s buying land in your community? . 
128; yes, 3; unanswered, 5. 

7. Has education improved the morals of 
the black race? 

Answer—Yes, 97; no, 20 ; unanswe’ed, 19. 

8. Has it made his religion less emotional 
and more practical ? 

Answer—Yes, 101 ; no, 16; unanswered, 19. 

9. Is it, as a rule, the ignorant or the edu- 
cated who commit crime 

Answer—Ignorant, 115; educated, 3; un- 
answered, 17. oe 

10. Does crime grow less as education in- 
creases among the colored people? 

Answer—Yes, 102; no, 19; unanswered, 15. 

11. Is the moral — of the negro equal 
to his mental growth? 

Answer—Yes, 55; no, 46; unanswered, 35. 
These answers ought to satisfy the peo- 
ple of the North that the expressions 
which occasionally come through South- 
ern newspapers from Southern men, ad- 
verse to negro education, are either mis- 
reports or reports of men living some- 


thing like half a century behind the age. 


New York City is the 
largest student center 
in the United States. Each year five 
thousand young men begin their course 
of study in the city; besides these a 
thousand young men who have just fin- 
ished their college course start in busi- 
ness life. It is estimated that over a 
fifth of those who come to study come 
as total strangers. These men are going 
to be more than ordinarily influential 
for the good or the ill of the Nation, and 
they are over fifteen thousand strong, 
carrying on their work under what are 
abnormal conditions free from the re- 
straint and the wholesome impulses that 
are natural in their home environment. 
Only a small proportion of them are 
identified with the community as other 
young men are. They are out of the 
current of its life, and yet they bring with 
them to the great city a great deal of 
vitality. It is that this vitality may be 
rightly used, and that at least some of it 
may be expended for the benefit of those 
who, because of the narrow conditions 
in which they live, are devitalized, that 
the Intercollegiate Branch of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association is sustain- 
ing two club-houses and nine tributary 
branches in different institutions in the 
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city. The work is well organized. Be- 
fore the end of the college year circular- 
letters are sent to the offices of the vari- 
ous college Christian Associations, ask- 
ing for information concerning the stu- 
dents who are expecting to begin the 
next fall their work in New York City. 
This information is so tabulated that the 
New York officials know of each man 
what kind of service he is best able to 
render. ‘Then the officials communicate 
with various churches and social settle- 
ments, ascertaining what kind of service 
is needed and suggesting in turn men 
who can be of service. As a result, 
young men who come to this city 
find here not only centers of social 
life in the Students’ Club, with its two 
houses, its receptions, ard its various 
meetings, but also the chance to use what 
leisure time they may have in social 
work. Some idea of the results obtained 
by this canvass and organized effort may 
be obtained from the following figures: 
Of 173 men, 80 are church members, 93 
are not; 72 attend church regularly, 
53 are apparently indifferent, 10 not 
found ; four have left the city, and 34 
are actively engaged in some kind of 
Christian or philanthropic work. Re- 
ports are yet to be received from 214 
men. ‘The value ofthis sort of work by 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
is obvious. It is an example of the 
change of emphasis, which we have more 
than once noted as characteristic of the 
Association in recent years, from the 
merely evangelistic and sometimes pie- 
tistic to the practical, from a religion of 
getting to a religion of giving. The 
Students’ Club, as this Branch is denom- 


_ inated, is not and cannot be expected to 


be self-supporting ; it needs the co-oper- 
ation of people who are interested in 
this sort of work. It needs particularly 
a new headquarters more adequate alike 
for the use of the students of various 
schools in the neighborhood and for the 
center of intercollegiate religious life in 
the city. 


Fresh disquiet has arisen 
Creed Subscription in the Anglican Church, 
but on a new point of 
controversy, not ritualistic but ethical— 
the right of ministers to dispute doc- 
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trines which they affirm in the church 
services. Bishop Gore has called to 
account one of his clergy, the Rev. C. E. 
Beeby, for an article in the “ Hibbert 
Journal” impugning the reality of the 
Virgin Birth. The Bishop wrote that 
clergymen who constantly recite the 
words of the Creed, “ Conceived by the 
Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary,” 
cannot consistently hold their office un- 
less they personally believe what they 
recite, and that he was bound to main- 
tain the limits that “constitute office- 
holding in the Church of England.” 
Upon this suggestion of want of honor 
Mr. Beeby tendered his _ resignation. 
Churchmen of the Broad school are 
somewhat excited by this event, and 
Canon Henson in particular has in- 
veighed against the Bishop for “ big- 
otry.” In accepting Mr. Beeby’s resig- 
nation, the Bishop, while forbidding him 
to minister or preach in the diocese, 
writes: “ Though we do not agree with 
you, I think we are all likely to be the 
better for your act of self-sacrifice.” <A 
parishioner of Mr. Beeby, in sending 
him a check for £100, writes thus: 
“The opinions you hold are silently 
held by many other clergymen and by 
most of the educated laity; and if the 
expression of them is forbidden, the 
Church of England will cease to repre- 
sent the real belief of Englishmen.” 
. The whole question of the ethics of 
creed subscription is thus reopened, and 
one result is likely to be a more acute 
degree of the dearth of suitable candi- 
dates for holy orders that has become 
already a serious problem in the Angli- 
can Church. A writer in the “ Hibbert 
Journal ” last July attriouted this dearth 
largely to the discrepancy between mod- 
ern beliefs and ancient formularies, and 
the unwillingness of honest men to strain 
their consciences by assent to the latter. 
The natural way out of such a situa- 
tion—a revision of the formularies— 
seems for the present impracticable. 
The formularies of the State Church 
cannot be revised except by or in con- 
currence with Parliamentary action, and 
just this is most repugnant to Church- 
men. Were the Church disestablished, 


doctrinal revision might be undertaken, 
could the enormous inertia of Anglican 
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conservatism be overcome. Perhaps the 
strain of the present condition may add 
to the pressure for disestablishment. 


Americans are not 
unfamiliar with the 
extraordinary license 
allowed to university students in Great 
Britain on academic occasions, but a 
recent outbreak of disorder at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh almost passes the 
bounds of credulity. Three thousand 
young Scotchmen made a stately aca- 
demic event the occasion for a kind of 
disorder which ought to have brought 
the police within the precincts of the 
University. On the occasion referred to, 
Sir Robert Finlay, Attorney-General of 
the realm and Lord Rector of the Uni- 
versity, was to address the students on 
international arbitration. The Prime 
Minister, Mr. Balfour, Chancellor of the 
University, presided. But the students 
would hear neither these distinguished 
speakers nor the concert which was to 
occupy a preliminary hour. Some of 
the singers, their voices drowned by 
riotous horseplay, quitted the platform; 


“ Young 
at Play 


‘others went through their parts in dumb 


show. This over, Mr. Balfour announced 
amid noisy interruptions that the Dean 
of the Faculty of Divinity would “open 
the proceedings” with prayer. The 
Dean did so, but his prayer was rendered 
quite inaudible by the indecent tumult 
that continued. With a submissiveness | 
to indignity that seems almost incredible, 
the Lord Rector then gave his address, 
inaudible, because of the uproar, except 
to those on or near the platform. At 
the end two students in character-cos- 
tume came forward and presented him 
with a toy doll. This seems to have 
been the one unendurable act of license, 
for it is reported that these two are 
to be “rusticated.” The remarkable 
thing in the British estimate of this 
occurrence is the qualified condemna- 
tion it has received, as only going too 
far. “A certain amount of good-hu- 
mored chaff and sarcasm is permissible 
on such occasions,” says the Birming- 
ham “ Post ”—“ the speakers expect to 
be baited.” As a piquant condiment of 
high culture this baiting of dignitaries 
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by young academicians seems intolerable 
to Americans, accused though they are 
of a characteristic irreverence toward 


what is venerable. Strange it is that in 
ancient centers of civilization a univer- 
sity assembly is the one place where 
public sentiment tolerates exception to 
the rule that scholars must conduct 
themselves as gentlemen. Such barba- 
rism at the chief seat of Scottish culture 
seems to furnish fresh reason for educa- 
tion commissions to travel from Britain, 
to observe how things are done abroad. 


@ 


Yankee ingenuity has 


Treasure-Hunting 


often been held respon- 


sible for a good many 
vagaries, but it cannot be made to .ather 
the extraordinary exhibition that we hear 
of from London. Apparently the idea 
that started it all originated with an 
enterprising journalist of Paris. Last 
October this editor announced that six 
bronze medals, good for 3,000 francs 
each, and one good for 7,000, had been 
hidden for any one to find who could. 
The statement aroused the frantic interest 
of thousands. A workingman discovered 
one medal glued beneath a park bench. 
The excitement grew so intense with 
each additional discovery, and, the ad- 
vertising value of the scheme being 
obvious, so many other newspapers 
adopted similar devices, that the Govern- 
ment interfered and prevented the con- 
tinuance of all “ hidden treasure” com- 
petitions, on the ground that they were 
lotteries. Now a London weekly has 
made a similar venture. People out of 
employment, people of moderate means, 
well-dressed women, vagabonds, energetic 
youths, clerks, laborers, by hundreds 
and thousands, armed with chisels, 
knives, forks, screw-drivers, latch-keys, 


sticks, lighted candles, almost every im- 


aginable kind of instrument (though the 
use of shovels and pickaxes was expressly 
mentioned by the paper as being un- 
necessary), roaming around the streets 
in groups, in units, in crowds, at all 
hours of day and night, have been poking, 
peeking, scraping, digging, cutting up 
the turf in parks, undermining walls, 
trampling over private grounds, tearing 
up streets, damaging trees. One man, 
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following a clue given—* a fair lady ”— 
went to Margaretta Street and dug a 
hole with a broken knife; he declared 
when arrested that he worked “in the 
mud in gutters chiefly.” Another was 
found late at night scraping the ground 
with a stick in one hand and holding a 
lighted candle in the other. In asuburb 
a crowd of rough, profane men and 
youths gathered from all parts of London, 
wakened the occupants at two o’clock in 
the morning, and were finally dispersed 
only by about a dozen policemen. In 
one case a witness at hand declared that 
his friend, the prisoner, was merely 
touching the loose stones with a latch- 
key. ‘Oh, yes,” commented the magis. 
trate, “trying to let himself into the 
pavement.” Many of the police courts 
are crowded, property-owners are vexed, 
and the London “ Spectator ”’ gives this 
continuous performance considerable 
editorial attention. Meanwhile, it is 
certain that all good Britons will continue 
to think of the French, the Japanese, 
and the Americans as volatile peoples. 


The past twelvemonth has 
seen unwonted railway ac- 
tivity in China. The work 
on the American railway concession 
from Canton to Hankau is being hur- 
ried, as is that on the Belgian conces- 
sion from Hankau to Peking. The Ger- 
mans are building railways and opening 
mines, for which they have concessions 
covering the whole province of Shantung, 
while the Russians by their Manchurian 
railway have now made it possible for a 
Chinese to go from Peking to London 
in eighteen days. Unwonted political 
activity has also been manifest, so we 
learn from the just published report of 
the Society for the Diffusion of Knowl- 
edge among the Chinese. Though the 
audience question occupied the attention 
of the whole diplomatic body at Peking 
for thirty years, it now occasions so little 
difficulty that informal tea-parties given 
by the Empress Dowager have become 
quite commonplace. The first instance 
of the journey abroad of.a Chinese prince 
occurred when the Emperor’s brother, 
Prince Chun, went to Berlin to make an 
apology. Prince Chen, son of Prince 
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Ching, the Premier, went to Edward 
VII.’s coronation. Prince Chen went 
later to Japan to study the institutions 
of that country. Another Prince is to 
go to the St. Louis Exhibition, But the 
greatest development is in the direction 
of schools and universities... The exam- 
ination questions at the provincial uni- 
versities show how the foreign leaven is 
working in China. Take, for instance, 
the questions asked in the province of 
Fukien : 

Which Western nations have paid most 
attention to education? State the leading 
features of the military systems of Great 
Britain, Germany, Russia, and France. 
Which are the best colonizers? How should 
tea and silk be properly cultivated? De- 
scribe the government, industry, and educa- 
tion of Switzerland, which, though small, is 
independent of surrounding great powers. 
Formerly the professors in the few col- 
leges for the teaching of foreign subjects 
were all Americans or Europeans. Now 
the professors are nearly all Japanese. 
It is natural for China to turn to Japan, 
even though almost everything to be 
learned from the Japanese comes second 
hand. There is a natural racial sym- 
pathy, and if the Chinese are to affiliate 
with any people, it would properly be 
with one which has been under many of 
the same influences. 

Is the prospect of a possi- 
ble pan-Asiatic combination 
under Japanese direction a 
cause for despondency as far as the 
propaganda of Christianity is concern- 
ed? No, replies the Diffusion Society. 
“Japan has realized that Christianity 
should be free, and she has not discour- 
aged it as a teacher. She has only 
dreaded it as a political force.” Of the 
sixteen thousand Protestant missionaries 
in the world, a sixth are in China, That 
their work is recognized by the nations is 
shown by the fact that recently the Chi- 
nese gentry in Shanghai subscribed many 
thousand dollars towards their Interna- 
tional Institute, and, similarly, large sums 
of money have been contributed in Swa- 
tau, Amoy, Fuchau, Hangchau, Chifu, and 
wherever missionaries teach. A place 
like Wenchau, where the opening of a 
church was the signal for a riot, kas now 
two churches, one holding a thousand 
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people, and these are insufficient for 
those who would attend. At the open- 
ing of a Christian college there recently, 
all the thirty officials of the city attended 
the ceremony. In our opinion, the dan- 
ger to Christianity lies in the indis- 
criminate increase of missionaries. The 
need is for men trained not only in 
Christianity, but in comparative religion, 
that a sympathy with whatever is good 
in the various religions of China may 
be fostered. Secondly, the need is for 
missionaries trained not only in Eng- 
lish, but in Chinese, that the standard 
educational and religious works of Chris- 
tendom may be translated as soon as 
possible. No less than four Chinese 
universities have been compelled to 
establish translation departments, be- 
cause there were not in Chinese suf- 
ficient text-books to fit their curricula, 
The missionary opportunity is evident. 


The Meaning of the War 


The war in the East is an issue joined 
between the twentieth century and the 
sixteenth. Curiously, it is the Western 
Power which represents the sixteenth 
century, the Eastern Power which repre- 
sents the twentieth, 

The eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies were characterized throughout the 
West by a transition of society from autoc- 
racy to democracy, in every department 
of life. Industrially, the laborer was set 
free from his shackles and given owner; 
ship of himself; politically, the people 
were set free from absolutism and given 
a representation in government; ecclesi- 
astically, the Church was set free from 
the traditions which had bound her 
thought and was given liberty of faith 
and worship; to the individual was 
secured in all western Europe a larger 
measure of those rights which in Anglo- 
Saxon communities he had previously 
enjoyed. The long conflict between 
Anglo-Saxon and Latin civilizations 
was really a conflict between the lib- 
erty inherent in Hebraic ideals as they 
are portrayed in the Old Testament, 
and pagan imperialism as it existed in 
ancient Rome. 

The one European nation which did 
not feel the influence of this transition 
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was Russia. She proved herself im- 
mune to the spirit of the age. The 
spirit of the sixteenth century still ani- 
mates the empire and determines its 
institutions. There is no _ individual 
liberty in Russia. Any man may be 
arrested and imprisoned or exiled with- 
out a trial, a hearing, or even an accu- 
sation. There is no religious liberty in 
Russia. No man bred in the Orthodox 
Church may leave it; still less may he 
urge a different faith than that of the 
Orthodox Church upon his fellows. 
How little toleration Russian orthodoxy 
has for even an ancestral faith, if it 
is not orthodox, let Kishenev testify. 
There is no political liberty in Russia. 
The people have no representation-in 
any popular assembly; none in a pub- 
lic and uncensored press; none in free 
and voluntary assemblies; none in pub- 
lic discussion ; not even an unfettered 
right of petition. As there is no free- 
dom of thought, opinion, or action, so 
there is no general system of popular 
education; partly because the conditions 
of life make it difficult if not impossible, 
partly because a State which does not 
permit freedom of action never provides 
for freedom of development. Russia in 
the twentieth century retains the abso- 
lutism of Italy, Spain, and France in the 
sixteenth. 

Japan, on the contrary, has moved 
more rapidly than any other nation from 
repression to freedom, from absolutism 
to democracy. In half a century it has 
leaped from an Oriental despotism to a 
modern free State. Religiously, the citi- 
zen is free to change his faith and to 
persuade his fellows that by changing 
they will better theirs; politically, the 
people are represented in a free popular 
assembly related to the Mikado somewhat 
as the Houses of Parliament are related 
to the King of England; the right of 
petition, assembly, discussion, publica- 
tion, is scarcely less safeguarded than in 
America ; a system of popular education 
provides for that development which the 
law permits and promotes in practical 
exercise ; and the individual, set free 
from the galling servitude to the mili- 
tary class which was an accompaniment 
of the old feudalism, has grown with 
extraordinary rapidity into a personal 
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freedom unknown in any other Oriental 
country. In her spirit, her political and 
religious institutions, her agrarian life, 
Russia represents the sixteenth century, 
Japan thetwentieth. The war is one be- 
tween an Occidental State, autocratic in 
form, bureaucratic in fact, very slightly 
modified by contact with European civ- 
ilization, and an Oriental State, recon- 
structed as a democratic nation in half 
a century by its free contact with the 
free peoples of the West. 

To which of these two combatants 
are we to look for protection from the 
“ Yellow Peril”? 

There are 400,000,000 Chinese. They 
have patience, contentment, persistent 
not to say stolid industry, careful not 
to say excessive thrift, and reverence 
for the past—some of which virtues 
might with advantage be more sedulously 
cultivated in our eager but impatient, 
aspiring but discontented, people, with 
their too strenuous but fitful industry, 
their too enterprising and extravagant 
expenditure, their sometimes careless 
optimism, their sometimes more careless 
forgetting of the leaders and the lessons 
of the past. But what fires passion and 
prejudice might enkindle in this people 
the Boxer movement has demonstrated. 
What peril it may threaten to European 
civilization by military organization, if 
it were ever inspired by a military am- 
bition and furnished with modern mili- 
tary arms, it is not difficult to imagine. 
What industrial peril it might threaten 
if something of the eager commercial 
spirit of the West should ever possess it, 
we have in America already imagined 
and endeavored to guard ourselves 
against by our anti-Chinese immigration 
laws. To the European dread of the 
“Yellow Peri] ” Russian journals and 
diplomats appeal. Guardian against 
the Yellow Peril Russia claims to be. 
Is she? | 

Whether the “ Yellow Peril ” is real 
or imaginary it is not necessary here to 
consider. It is certain that it is to be 
met and overcome not by sixteenth cen- 
tury but by nineteenth century methods ; 
not by repression, but by noble inspira- 
tion and wise guidance; not by force 
operating from without, but by life devel- 
oped from within; not by being chained 
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by Russia, but by being set free by 
Japan. What all Americans must desire 
is that China shall receive the impulse 
which Japan has received, and shall be 
allowed to develop her own national 
life, her own race consciousness, as Japan 
has been allowed to develop hers. The 
“ Yellow Peril” has become a peril only 
because Western nations have attempted 
to force upon China an internal life 
foreign to her inward impulses, She 
has been treated with contempt and has 
repaid the treatment with hatred. Rus- 
sia may dominate but cannot vivify her 
and will not civilize her ; for civilization 
must always be the product of a force 
working from within. It is not by re- 
pression of Chinese instincts, not by 
binding China hand and foot, not by 
partitioning her territory among the 
Western nations, not by attempting to 
impose on her the forms of a life which 
she is made to hate because it is im- 
posed upon her against her will, that the 
“ Yellow Peril” will be averted. There 
are Chinese reformers who covet for 
China the life of Japan; it is by co- 
operation with them that China is to be 
given the life which Japanese reformers 
have won for Japan. The wise diplomacy 
of Secretary Hay points in the right direc- 
tion, the masterful and military methods 
of Russii point in the wrong direction. 
For Mr. Hay insisted on recognizing the 
nationality of China when all the other 
Powers were inclined to treat her as an 
anarchic mob. Mr. Hay has urged and 
won free ports through which modern 
life may enter China, while Russia has 
steadfastly and solidly fought against all 
freedom of commerce. And now again 
Mr. Hay urges all the Powers to recog- 
nize the right of China to remain neutral 
in the war between her Western and her 
Eastern neighbors, a right which Japan 
wisely concedes and which Europe is 
waiting to see whether Russia will con- 
cede. The neutralization of China looks 
to’her integrity; the integrity of China 
looks to her free self-development; the 
free self-development of China under the 
leadership of her modernized Oriental 
neighbor looks to her gradual passing 
from a bureaucracy to a democracy, from 
a worship of the past to a hopeful aspira- 
tion toward a future, from a civilization 


which sacrifices the individual for the 
institution to a civilization which uses the 
institution for the individual, from a 
pagan absolutism which long antedates 
the sixteenth century to a Christian free- 


dom which is the glory of the twentieth — 


century. 

ms the reason why the sympathies 
of the American people are with the 
Japanese in this war. 


A Lenten Thought 


Room for God in the World 


Many Protestant churches in the cities 
now stand open at all hours for medita- 
tion and worship; and during the Lenten 
season in the Episcopal churches, in 
addition to the usual daily services, 
brief special services are held, sharply 
limited in time, and largely attended. 
Men engrossed in business, clerks and 
employees, take twenty minutes out of 
their short luncheon hour for worship 
and meditation; and while the usual 
throngs are passing in the streets and 
the cable-cars rush along with clanging 
gongs, in some church in the very center 
of the turmoil a throng of worshipers 
find the silence and repose in which the 
still, small ‘voice of God may be heard 
once more. Carlyle once gave expres- 
sion to the passionate longing of hosts 
of men and women in the despairing 
wish that God would speak again. In 
earlier days he thought he could hear 
the voice of the Infinite in the speech 
and life of great souls, but for many 
decades no voice had come from the 
heart of the universe, no sound of rec- 
ognition or of guidance had lightened 
the burdens or guided the feet of men! 

This sense of isolation and loneliness 
has brought weariness and desolation to 
many sensitive spirits in this tumultuous 
age, and has driven many to find refuge 
in some form of mysticism or of ritual- 
ism. The rush and noise of modern 
industrial life sends those who cannot 
find strength and repose in the percep- 
tion of its larger issues in the final better- 
ment of the race back to medizvalism, 
with its few activities, its emphasis on 
devotion, its picturesqueness. In an 
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age in which all things are boldly and 
sometimes brutally questioned and dis- 
cussed, many who grow weary of the 
uncertainties of debate and long for the 
peace of authority not only in faith but 
in worship, and who are exhausted by 
the rush of manifold activities and 
the feverish interest of the time, take 
refuge in a worship which recalls the 
medieval mood and expresses to the 
eye the submission and adoration for 
which the soul longs. Others, who 
care little for forms of worship and de- 
mand a more inclusive symbolism than 
the ritualist offers, take refuge from 
the fierce materialism of the age in 
some form of mysticism, and this decade 
has seen the same sort of revival of 
occult philosophies and esoteric teaching 
which found a foothold in Rome in the 
thirdcentury, and which the early Church, 
with a true divination of the vital issues 
at stake, resisted with resolute and un- 
compromising conviction. 

To many neither of these solutions of 
the problem is possible; they cannot 
find rest in escape from existing condi- 
tions either by going back into an earlier 
mood or by ignoring the facts of present 
life and taking refuge in pure specula- 
tion or in an ideal world. For many 
the solution must be found where the 
problem is presented, and no solution is 
possible which does not accept at their 
full value all the facts of life. It is easy 
to create a world in which all things are 
spiritually ordered and harmonious ; the 
real problem is to look the facts of this 
actual world full in the face, and find 
an interpretation which at the same time 
gives the actual its full value and dis- 
cerns in it the possibilities of the ideal. 
The real question with every man is not, 
“ What could I do under different condi- 
tions ?” but “ What can I do with these 
conditions?” The task of the thinking 
man is not to evade difficulties by cre- 
ating an ideal world, but to find a divine 
order in this actual world. 

The age is, in an unusual degree, ab- 
sorbed in material interests and given 
over to material pursuits. In the evolu- 
tion of society there has come a period 
when the physical needs of the race are 
great, and its opportunities on a scale 
never dreamed of in earlier periods, 
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Forces and tools are now in hands of 
men of almost magica! potency, and great 
tasks are laid upon their shoulders in all 
parts of the globe. That these tasks are 
absorbing too much energy and that 
men are neglecting for the moment other 
interests is evident ; but those who con- 
demn the age because it is less com- 
fortable than some of the ages which 
preceded it show very great blindness of 
vision to its possible issues; and many 
of those whose artistic tastes are more 
thoroughly educated than their insight, 
whose idea of art is enjoyment rather 
than free expression of vital energy, 
are wasting in idle laments for the skill 
and feeling of other years the force which 
might better be used in bringing out the 
zsthetic uses of present conditions. 

In the evolution of society a great 
working period has come out of which 
are likely to flow impulses and inspira- 
tions which shall make for the deepening 
and enriching of the highest life of the 
race. Life is so vast and tumultuous 
that people who live in their tastes 
rather than in the freedom and power of 
the creative spirit are often deafened 
and confused by it,-and their cries of 
protest are pathetic in their futility. The 
stream sweeps on far beyond their vision, 
and in another age their outcries are 
remembered, if they are remembered at 
all, as illustrations of the fallibility of 
human prophecy. 

We are living in as great an age as 
any that has preceded it; an age which 
is likely to do as much for the spiritual 
emancipation of the race. The tremen- 
dous tasks which*engross men at the 
moment are material in their character, 
but they may have great spiritual uses; 
the wealth which society is accumulating 
is material in substance, but it may have 
magical powers of transmutation into 
health, freedom, education, wider hap- 
piness. It is idle to denounce a whole 
age, and ignorance alone makes it pos- 
sible to pronounce against a universal 
movement in human affairs. It is not 
against our age that we ought to rebel, 
nor against the great movement of our 
time that we ought to protest; it is 
against too complete absorption in the age 


and in the movement that we ought to 


set ourselves, The tendency of all great 
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movements is to be all-absorbing and 
tyrannical; and no movement has ever 
been more absorbing and tyrannical 
than that which is sweeping over the 
whole race to-day. Of that movement 
men must be either masters or servants ; 
they must direct it or become its tools. 
To remain masters of it they must hold 
themselves above it; they must look 
down on it from the heights of the spirit- 
ual nature; they must hold fast by their 
divine birthright and heritage. 

The greatest need of to-day is the 
opportunity of hearing the voice of God. 
That voice is speaking in this year of 
our Lord as distinctly as it has spoken 
in every year since man began to reckon 
time; the trouble is that men do not 
listen ; in the noise and rush of the age 
they do not seek the silence and the 
repose in which the still, small voice 
becomes audible. What is sorely needed 
is the open church on the crowded 
thoroughfare at the rushing noontide; 
the quiet of a true Lenten season in the 
very center of the turmoil ; the thoughts, 
memories, and prayers of a spiritual 
Lent in the sweep and stir of an age of 
intoxicating activity. We shall not find 
peace by escaping from our age into 
cloisters nor by evading its hard condi- 
tions; we shall find rest and refresh- 
ment and keep our souls alive by spirit- 
ualizing work and making room for God 
in the world he has made and of which 
he is always the master. 


Accommodating 


It is not always easy to comply with 
even the simple requests of our readers. 
It was not long ago, we believe, that a 
lady begged Secretary Hay not to allow 
himself to die without giving to the world 
some account of Abraham Lincoln. 
Very much like that lady will seem to 
many readers of The Outlook a recent 
correspondent, who, after acknowledging 
the benefit derived from its columns, 
asks the editor to formulate an opinion 
on the race problem. Hardly have we 
finished reading his letter when another 
comes informing us that the race prob- 
lem would soon automatically be evolved 
into a solution, if we would only stop 


talking about it. We have put our mind 
to devising some way by which we can 
please both of these our friends. Like 
the answer to many a difficult question, 
the way was found close at hand, and 
happily a way which involves no change 
in our custom. Hereafter we shall some- 
times discuss the race problem—that 
will please the one reader—and some- 
times keep silent—that will please the 
other. 

Wu-Ta-Lang, the Chinese Unfortunate 
Man, was so short of stature, it is said, 
that when he was on the ground he could 
not reach the gymnastic bar, and when 
he was on the bar he could not reach 
the ground. An alleviating circum- 
stance, however, occurs to the Occident- 
al mind—he did not need to be in both 
places at once. Like Wu-Ta-Lang, we 
are human and have our shortcomings, 
but we have at least his measure of good 
fortune. ‘ 


An Increase of Library 


Influence 


A few weeks ago a fire broke out in 
one of the twenty-five chambers occupied 
by the Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana. 
This is the library of the Popes. In it 
are preserved more than twenty-five 
thousand manuscripts of inestimable 
value and an almost incredible number 
of copies, in many instances unique ex- 
amples, of rare early printed books. Its 
worth has been increasing, not only by 
addition but by discovery ; for instance, 
a scientific treatise on the stars by 
Galileo was recently found there. By 
great good fortune, the fire was finally 
extinguished before it had destroyed the 
most important and valuable collection 
of literary monuments in the world. 
An incalculable catastrophe was happily 
averted. 

Quite recently the Turin Library, 
which almost ranks in value with that of 
the Vatican, was seriously damaged by 
fire, and at this moment it is impossible 
to estimate, indeed to guess at, the severe 
loss by the world of letters through the 
annihilation of thousands of important 
manuscripts and the sole examples of 


first editions of world-famed books, 


| 
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These include palimpsests of Cicero 
and Cassiodorus, Theodoret’s commen- 
tary on the minor prophets, the ‘Theodo- 
sian Codex, Pliny’s “ Historia Naturalis,” 
and Plantin’s Bible. 

The Bodleian Library at Oxford and 
the Bibliothtque Nationale at Paris are 
housed in non-fire-proof structures, and 
so are other great libraries of Europe in 
which are stored many of the treasures 
of all literature. It is thus easy to imag- 
ine that a disaster similar to that which 
threatened the library at Rome and 
caused such irremediable ruin at Turin 
might at any time occur at Oxford, Paris, 
or wherever libraries are placed in build- 
ings of a more or less inflammable 
nature. 

In our opinion, the fires at Rome and 
Turin peremptorily call attention to 
the necessity of reproducing by photo- 
graphic processes at least the more im- 
portant manuscripts and early printed 
books whereof but one or very few ex- 
amples are known to exist—the Venetus 
Iliad, the Paris Plato, the earliest 
copies of the Chanson de Roland 
and the Cid, the sources of English 
literature found in such works as the 
Codex Exoniensis and the works of 
King Alfred, documents relating to Eng- 
lish. and American history, and early 
scientific treatises. Scholars are always 
in need of these documents of past gen- 
erations, not in the inaccurate form of 
transcriptions or reprints, but in that 
either of the originals or of exact. fac- 
similes. Satisfactory results can be 
obtained only from such study. Manu- 
scripts and reprints do not and cannot 
be made to serve the purpose of scholars. 
The very best transcriptions, no matter 
how carefully written, are not to be relied 
upon. There is always the chance and 
too frequently the certainty that they con- 
tain errors unavoidable by even the most 
painstaking transcribers. Bycertain pho- 
graphic processes, correct, exact, and 
perfect reproduction is assured. Only 
to such reproduction may students turn 
with confidence in its accuracy, a feel- 
ing never to be enjoyed when use is 
made of transcriptions or of reprints, 
though never so carefully edited and 
proof-read. Permission to reproduce 
their literary treasures may, we are sure, 
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be secured from the Bodleian, the British 
Museum, and other European libraries, 
on condition of supplying the library 
furnishing originals with one facsimile of 
each of its works thus reproduced. 

Photographic reproduction, by collo- 
type or other processes, of ancient manu- 
scripts and rare books should be urged 
for a reason no less important than that 
of the preservation of literary and scien- 
tific monuments. An almost insurmount- 
able obstacle to the advance of scholar- 
ship in America is the want of the 
original manuscripts, folios, and quartos 
necessary to historical, literary, and 
scientific research. These precious ar- 
chives are jealously guarded in Euro- 
pean libraries and cannot be removed 
thence. Consequently American pro- 
fessors and students are compeiled to 
travel thousands of miles at great ex- 
penditure of time and money in order to 
consult priceless but irremovable manu- 
scripts and books. Thus there is a 
pressing necessity for the reproduction 
of many important documents and rare 
books in European libraries. To the 
detriment of American scholarship, they 
are difficult of access to American stu- 
dents. ‘The proposal to reproduce them 
is certainly reasonable and timely. 

The initial expense of an enterprise 
to prepare these reproductions need not 
necessarily be great—say twenty-five 
thousand dollars. The privilege of 
making such an enterprise financially 
possible should, it seems to us, be cov- 
eted by some of the many liberal patrons 
of education, who in other lines have 
done so much for the advancement of 
American learning. 

Especially is this so, as the enterprise 


* would inevitably lead in America to the 


foundation of one or more great collo- 
type libraries to which students of the 
humanities, literature, and the sciences 
would resort. In our opinion, these 
libraries would in time become the cen- 
ters in America of scholastic exchange 
of thought. Students, brought face to 
face with first principles, would find 
inspiration in the books and documents 
which are the groundwork of the knowl- 
edge to be acquired. | 
We hope that the two library fires in 
Italy will teach their lesson in America. 


| 


Japan and Her People 


By the Right Rev. Charles H. Brent, D.D. 
Bishop of the Philippine Islands 


The land of blushing cherry-bloom 
And tangle-haired chrysanthemum, 
VERY one has at some time ex- 
perienced the pleasure that the 
first glimpse of a fair scene gives. 
Later on we may return to view at leisure 
the sight which caught our fancy as we 
passed by; but, whatever delight there 
may be in a second survey, it does not 
possess the charm of the first. The 
soft thrill of the earlier impression can- 
not be renewed, for you can see a thing 
for the first time only once. 

These are days in which I am having 
my first taste of the East in its vastness 
and diversity. As I leave for a season 
the “Pearl of the Orient,” America’s 
ocean garden, and walk abroad in the 
garden of my neighbor, I have eyes 
chiefly for the poppy; but I cannot fail 
to catch a glimpse now and then of 
other and fairer flowers. ‘Thus my pres- 
ent history is made up of a series of first 
impressions. Johnson (or was it Bos- 
well?) advised the plucking of an im- 
pression while it glistened with the 
morning dew, and I am moved by his 
counsel to write as I travel, bearing in 
mind, on the one hand, that “travelers 
must often be mistaken,” though not 
forgetting, on the other, that “in every- 
thing except where mensuration can be 
applied, they may honestly differ.” If I 
fail to impart to my readers new infor- 
mation, at any rate I may hope to inter- 
est them by presenting familiar facts 
through the medium of a fresh per- 
sonality. 

Japan is indeed a garden. No word 
could better describe this fair land, 
whose strongest appeal is to the imagina- 
tion, whose first love was nature, a love 
that has not grown cold. The Japanese 
peasant touches his native hills with an 
eye to advantage, but his utilitarianism 
is not crude. His art is second only to 
his skill as terrace rises above terrace, 
each rice-clad level as grateful to the 
eye as a well lawn. 

If I were to go on the principle that 


I had no brains above my eyes, I would 
say that the Japanese were humane in 
their treatment of animals. It is true 
that their horses have a dejected mien 
and that carts are overloaded, but I 
never saw an instance of that coarse 
cruelty that disfigures the streets of 
Christian Naples—and too often of 
Manila—and makes them a horror to 
the traveler. In Tokyoone day I watched 
the patient struggle of a drayman with 
his stubborn horse, which, from sheer 
perversity, stood immovable in the mid- 
die of the street. .Coaxing and petting 
were of no avail; a bribe of sugar 
sweetened his mouth but not his temper; 
dainty morsels of grass failed to entice 
him out of his naughtiness; passers-by 
lent their muscle to the wheels of the 
dray—in short, every device that kindli- 
ness could invent was called into play 
without the desired effect. Yes, a whip 
was used, fiercely—on the bales which 
formed the load. The horse was struck 
but once, and then not with the whip 
but with the end of the reins. When I 
left the scene, the patience of the driver 
seemed to be as little worn as the stub- 
bornness of the pony, which is saying a 
good deal. I am told that this is not a 
typical incident, so I shall refrain from 
generalization and merely remark that 
it was an exhibition of humaneness 
worth witnessing, an incident worth re- 
cording. 

Inanimate life certainly comes in for 
a large share of tenderness. To the 
Japanese gardener—and every Japanese 
is a gardener—trees seem to be more 
than trees: they are pupils to be taught, 
friends to be served. In their early 
youth he trains them according to their 
bent, turning their eccentricities into 
beauty, trailing the lace-work tracery of 
some sprawling branch down a hillside 
or along a wall, planting them with fas- 
cinating irregularity—‘“ carefully care- 
lessly,” as I heard it expressed in Jap- 
anese-English. On the other hand, so 
docile is the world of trees under the 
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rule of these masters of arboriculture 
that, even if contrary to its bent, a tree 
is bidden retain its child-stature all its 
days, it cheerfully obeys. Perhaps the 
“dwarf Japanese,” as their Chinese 
neighbors spitefully call them, are in- 
spired by their sympathy with nature to 
reduce the height of trees in order to 
make them more companionable | 

Love passes into veneration as age 
overtakes a tree. With what sympathy 
are its infirmities ministered to! Yonder 
cherry-tree has fallen into decrepitude, 
but his feebleness is a signal for added 
care; crutches are placed under his 
arms, and a supporting bandage about 
his breast, while beside him stands tie 
royal ruin of a cryptomeria made beau- 
tiful in death by the luxuriant vines 
whose green embrace forms its grave. 

Foreigners find the Japanese a com- 
panionable people, and less inscrutable 
than the majority of Orientals. On sev- 
eral occasions, two conspicuously, our 
commission was entertained by those 
who could not speak a word of English, 
but quick wit, sympathy, and courtesy 
almost filled in the gap which can be 
bridged only by the use of a common 
tongue. At best an interpreter is but a 
slender isthmus to join two continents, 
as every one who has been forced to this 
expedient is aware. But when your 
host makes his personality speak to you 
so that you almost forget the presence 
of an interpreter, he achieves a triumph 
of sympathy. 

English is quite extensively understood 
among students, owing to the fact that it 
is widely taught in schools and universi- 
ties; and among officials because they 
are frequently sent abroad to pursue in 
America and England as well as in other 
countries such studies as will add to 
their efficiency in the positions they 
occupy. Baron Kaneko, who has been 
twice in the Cabinet, once with the port- 
folio of agriculture, once with that of 
justice, isan enthusiastic Harvard grad- 
uate and speaks good English; Dr. 
Nitobé, who is in charge of the tea in- 
dustry and the experimental farm in 


? Now that school-children are provided with benches, 
the average height seems to be on the increase, the 
explanation being that the national custom of sitting 
on the feet impedes the circulation, and in consequence 
the growth of the cramped limbs. It is in his legs, not 
in his body, that the Japanese is abbreviated. 
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Formosa as well as professor in one 
of the Japanese universities, spent many 
years in America, and not only speaks 
English but is a brilliant writer in that 
langage; Mr. Myoshi, official inter- 
preter for the Formosa Government, of 
Harvard 795; a bank clerk in Taihoku, 
a young engineer, a civil service em- 
ployee, the chief of the Formosan gov- 
ernment monopolies, severally told me 
that their command of English was due 
to a term of study or investigation in 
America. Three times I addressed in 
English Japanese audiences numbering 
from one to five hundred persons, and 
I was assured that the large majority 
followed easily all that was said. 

The widespread and increasing knowl- 
edge throughout the Orient of the Eng- 
lish language is not merely a matter of 
commercial convenience, but a bond of 
international union. As a rule, or at 
any rate frequently, the English merchant 
in the East scorns to learn Oriental 
tongues. He seems to feel that it would 
result in a loss of caste to do so. One 
Englishman said to me with all sobriety 
that a man could not learn Chinese and 
retain his mental balance! I shall with- 
hold my friend’s name lest some of his 
compatriots who have mastered that 
language turn upon him and rend him. 
Whatever the motives and causes that 
have encouraged or forced Oriental peo- 
ples to learn English, the effect is to 
weave a new strand into the cord that is 
beginning to bind East and West. 

In the social life of Japan one misses 
the presence of dignified womanhood. 
The geisha girl, dainty, picturesque toy 
that she is, is a poor substitute for the 
matron invested with her rightful pre- 
rogative as queen of society, or for the 
maiden diffusing purity and refinement 
wherever she chooses to exert her true 
influence. The Japanese considers the 
Western woman too masterful, and is 
fearful lest the women of his nation 
should develop Western characteristics. 
I was told of an English girl who, after 
a year in the house of a wealthy Japan- 
ese as housekeeper, was dismissed sim- 
ply because she was too efficient ! 

Japan went crazy once over Western 
thought and ways; but * was only for 
a day. The danger is past now, and 
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her people are as jealous as in the days 
of the Tokugawa dynasty of their na- 
tional character and traditions, With 
a quickness and receptivity that is un- 
usual, they discern and assimilate what 
in their judgment is worthy of imitation 
in other nations, though with discrimina- 
tion and without servility. When we 
consider that Japan has been open to 
foreign influence for little more than 
half a century, that her island empire is 
cradled in Eastern seas, that her historic 
mode of thought and life is at the oppo- 
site pole from ours, the wonder is that 
Western ideas and customs leave any 
impression, or, exerting influence, that 
they do not make her lose her national 
balance in the process. 

The compactness of the nation’s life 
is Japan’s defense against the unhealthy 
domination of foreign influence. Loy- 
alty to a throne which sums up in itself 
the history of a splendid past, which is 
the personification of the empire, which 
has had an unparalleled continuity un- 
broken by dynastic revolutions in spite 
of the long ascendency of the Shoguns, 
is perhaps the most striking character- 
istic of the people. The difference be- 
tween China and Japan is that the 
former begins with filial, the latter with 
patriotic, reverence ; the former has only 
a race, whereas the latter has a national, 
consciousness. I happened to be on 
the train that carried the infant son of 
the Crown Prince to Tokyo from his 
countryhome. At every station officials, 
citizens, and school-children were lined 
up to offer homage to the wee scion of 
royalty. It was touching to see the 
profound obeisance of grave officers and 
aged men as the train moved in—though 
who is more worthy of reverence than a 
little child? The baby prince was old 
enough to smile and wave his hand 
from time to time at the bidding of his 
nurse. But he made only one speech, 
a speech so full of eloquence that there 
was no room for misunderstanding its 
meaning ; it took the form of a lusty fit 
of crying toward the end of the journey, 
which said plainly enough, “ Baby is 
tired of being prince, and he is going to 
be just plain baby ”’—though they say 
that Japanese babies never cry! 

A loyal people best show their loyalty 


by obeying the laws of the land. This 
the Japanese do; they are pre-eminently 
a well-ordered nation. It is a common 
saying that “prohibition does not pro- 
hibit.” In Japan, however, it prohibits 
as far as opium is concerned. The law 
is so rigid that it is not easy to get the 
alkaloids of opium even for medicinal 
uses, and for no other purpose may they 
be had. It is not extravagant to say 
that the only vicious use of the drug in 
the Empire (Formosa not included) is 
among the eight thousand Chinese resi- 
dent in the principal ports, and appar- 
ently but few of these succeed in smug- 
gling itin. It is only fair to add that 
the Japanese have no tendency to be- 
come victims of the vice; the horror of 
its bondage has been so vividly illus- 
trated by their Celestial neighbors that 
the effective ounce of prevention has 
been administered from the beginning. 
I understand that cigarette-smoking 
threatened to become prevalent among 
the young, and a law was enacted accord- 
ingly forbidding boys under nineteen to 
smoke. The law appears to accomplish 
its end. It is an interesting phase of 
the opium law that not merely the sale 
or purchase but even the possession of 
the forbidden drug is penalized ; a per- 
son having in his house an opium “ lay- 
out,” or the drug in any form except 
under medical order, is liable to punish- 
ment. 

The loyalty of the Japanese in the 
face of war with one of the most power- 
ful nations in the world we have had 
opportunity to witness. They leave no 
room for doubt as to their courage. Nor 
is it hot-headed, undisciplined courage. 
I do not think that it is fair to accuse 
her “chess-players ”—such is the ex- 
pressive meaning of a common Japan- 
ese word for “ statesmen ”—of indulging 
in a reckless or unduly aggressive game. 
The justice of her contention, even if it 
were not based on Russia’s word of 
honor, is hardly disputable. It may be 
that many of the younger generation are 
keen for crossing swords with Viceroy 
Alexiev, but Japan’s “ yellow press ” is 
no more a representative press than is 
ours in America. As a matter of fact, 
the gray-headed counselors whose bal- 
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through the perilous days of the last half- 
century are laboring for peace, if peace 
may be had without dishonor.’ War, 
always a calamity, would be doubly so 
at this juncture of Japanese history. 
The national character would suffer 
whether Japan were vanquisher or van- 
quished. Recently born into interna- 
tional relations, she is too young to face 
the peril of so dazzling a victory as that 
over Russia would be, too undeveloped 
to bear the humiliation of being check- 
mated in the game. The stream of na- 
tional life in the former event would 
become turgid and brawling ; in the lat- 
ter it would run shallow or even dry. 

Our errand in Japan brought us into 
closer contact with officials than ordi- 
narily is the lot of visitors. Interest, in- 
telligence, courtesy, met us everywhere. 
There is an alertness and crispness in 
the official atmosphere of Japan that is 
stimulating. Many young men are in 
the front rank, and the hallmark of effi- 
ciency seems to be stamped on every 
department. 

Baron Kodama, Governor-General of 
Formosa (or “ Taiwan,” asthe Japanese, 
with a disregard for euphony, have re- 
named the island), until he assumed the 
vice-presidency of the army staff a few 
weeks since, also held the position of 
Minister of Home Affairs. The Baron 
is a conspicuous figure in political and 
army life, and it is probable that he will 
_ be the next Prime Minister, if he can be 
induced to relinquish his beloved For- 
mosa; hitherto he would not accept a 
Cabinet office unless he could hold 
it concurrently with his governorship. 
Napoleonic in figure, eager in address, 
sparkling with humor, he is both a force- 
ful and a pleasant personality. As an 
officer (Lieutenant-General is his rank) 
he distinguished himself in the war with 
China. His administration of Formosan 
affairs marks him out as a statesman. 
Though the war cloud was hanging 
heavy on the national horizon during 
our stay in Tokyo, he found time not 
merely to expedite our official business, 
but also to show us much civility and 
hospitality. He is always ready to talk 
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of Formosa. Describing improvements 
in the capital, Taihoku (“ Taipeh ” and 
“ Taihoku ” are respectively the Chinese 
and the Japanese pronunciation of the 
same ideograph), he asked me if I knew 
the native city of Shanghai, and proceed. 
ed to say that “in Shanghai I would see — 
what Taihoku used to be, and in Taihoku 
what Shanghai ought to be ” in point of 
cleanliness and sanitation. Discussion 
turned upon the camphor monopoly. 
His description of a large camphor-tree 
was that “seven men joining hands 
could scarcely girdle it.” I asked him 
if he knew of the seguoia gigantea of the 
Yosemite, and told a story illustrative 
of its size. For a moment he looked 
skeptical, then a twinkle came into his 
eye and he said: “ Two men were climb- 
ing up a hill in Taiwan. They toiled 
up and up without seeming to get nearer 
the top. At last they reached the 
branches—and discovered that they were 
climbing up a camphor-tree !” 

Dr. Goto, whose German education 
has left a strong mark on his personal- 
ity, is second in authority in Formosa, 
and, during the absence of Baron Ko- 
dama in Japan, holds the reins of gov- 
ernment. The law regulating the use 
of opium there is largely his creation— 
a law which, theoretically at any rate, 
is admirable. The population of the 
“ Beautiful Isle,” as the Dutch named 
it—and the name, let it be said, is well 
merited—is composed chiefly of Chinese 
(nearly two and a half million). It was 
deemed inadvisable to enforce a pro- 
hibitive opium law as in Japan, so the 
Government established an opium mo- 
nopoly under its direct control. The 
hope is gradually to decrease the smok- 
ers by forbidding natives under twenty 
to use the drug, by an educational cam. 
paign, and by allowing adults who are 
addicted to the vice to smoke or eat 
opium only if they are individually 
licensed. Morphia-maniacs are encour- 
aged to seek medical help to release 
them from their bondage. Dr. Goto 
believes that in the course of a few dec- 
ades the island will be free of the curse, 
and, judging from statistics, progress is 
being made. 

Japan’s first experience in colonial 
administration is greatly to her credit. 
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Formosa bristles with problems, but 
they are being handled with judgment 
and skill. The interior is peopled with 
head-hunting savages, some of whom I 
saw on an expedition up one of the 
rivers ; they are apparently intractable, 
and are continually harassing workers 
on tea plantations and in the camphor 
camps. They are _ small-boned and 
undersized, the women bearing broad 
tattoo marks on the face, from the nos- 
trils to either ear. They are held in 
check by an advancing line of constab- 
ulary stations across the mountains. 
Ladronism has also been a serious diffi- 
culty, but that, too, is being suppressed, 
and the tide of progress is steadily rising. 
The prisons are models of industry and 
cleanliness, fine hospitals where advanced 
scientific work is going on have been 
established in various centers, railroads 
are being constructed, Keelung (“ Kee- 
rung,” as the Japanese call it; “1” is 
their shibboleth, whereas “r” is that of 
the Chinese) is fortified and its fine 
harbor is being deepened, and for the 
first time in her turbulent career Formosa 
seems to have a quiet and prosperous 
future before her. 

The religious life of the Japanese 
Empire is not easily described. It is 
not an exaggeration, however, to say that 
to-day the Japanese are a nation without 
a religion. Shintoism is little more than 
an interesting historic relic, once the 
cradle of national tradition, now a ven- 
erable ruin. Buddhism, the question of 
its theoretic value being laid aside, is no 
longer able to inspire; whatever it may 
be as a philosophy, as a religion itis dead. 
I pick up a book on art by a Japanese 
of note, and its preface closes with a 
pathetic appeal to the Buddhist priest- 
hood to renew its vitality and kindle the 
imagination as it used to do in the days 
of old. An admirable volume on “ Bu- 
shido ” (the “ precepts of knighthood ”), 
after giving a not undeserved meed of 
praise to the early influence of Shinto- 


ism and Buddhism, ends with the words: 
“ Now its [Bushido’s] days are closing— 
sad to say, before its fruition—and we 
turn in every direction for other sources 
of sweetness and light, of strength and 
comfort, but among them there is as yet 
nothing found to take its place. The 
profit-and-loss philosophy of utilitarians 
and materialists finds favor among logic- 
choppers with half a soul. The only 
ethical system which is powerful enough 
to cope with utilitarianism and material- 
ism is Christianity; but as yet it has 
not divested itself of foreign accouter- 
ments.” 

Japan confesses with the lips of her 
own people that she stands in need of 
something which the splendor of her 
past, the bustle of Western ways, the 
higher reaches of education—nay, which 
conventional Christianity—are powerless 
to impart; she is waiting for inspiration. 
With all her lasciviousness, her question- 
able commercial honor, her dramatic 
self-consciousness, she is responsive to 
noble appeals; she is a nation with ideals. 
Painfully—yes, ye critics, often blunder- 
ingly, no doubt—the patient missionaries 
of Christ have been working their way 
into the soul of the nation. They are 
conscious as no one else is that inspira- 
tion can come to Japan only through her 
own prophets, that all that is not essential 
to the well-being of God’s kingdom on 
earth—foreign garments, Western ideas— 
must be stripped away before the full 
power of Christianity can be experienced, 
and they are always working with this 
end in view. It is wisdom, not self- 
importance, that explains the reluctance 
of the missionaries to give the Japanese 
church immediate autonomy; the times 
are not yet ripe. Slowly from the bottom 
upward Christian truth is making its 
royal progress, and in one season Japan’s 
prayer for abiding inspiration will be 
answered throughout her length and 
breadth, 


*“ Bushido, the Soul of Japan,” by Inazo Nitobé, 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT THE CITIZEN.—The next installment of “ Theodore Roosevelt 
the Citizen,” by Jacob A. Riis, will appear in the issue of The Outlook dated March 5, the 
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The Education of Lincoln’ 
By Hamilton W. Mabie 


BRAHAM LINCOLN is often 
A classed with those whose suc- 

cess is inexplicable from the 
standpoint of preparation, and his career 
is frequently used as an illustration of 
the current fallacy that a man’s success 
is due wholly to his native force, to his 
power of will, to the genius with which 
he was born, and that his training is of 
secondary importance. In the emphasis 
which our institutions and life lay upon 
individual initiative, upon the free expres- 
sion of the personal force in every man, 
we often slur the value of training, and 
relegate to asecondary place that disci- 
pline by which alone a man becomes 
master of the ability which nature has 
given him. As a matter of fact, edu- 
cation, in the large sense of training 
for a man’s work, can never be sepa- 
rated from his natural capacity. The 
two are inseparable ; and no man har- 
vests his genius, or touches the high- 
est point of achievement, unless he 
reinforces natural ability with thorough 
education. No great spirit ever went to 
the front in human affairs, and no great 
achievement was ever made in any de- 
partment of human life, without adequate 
training. Great deeds are not done by 
accident, nor do great men arrive at 
great positions by fortunate circum- 
stances. The path is easier for some 
men than for others; but by all men 
the path must be trod with resolution, 
with intelligence, with cumulative power. 
No man climbs to the loftiest heights 
until he has trained himself by easier 
ascents; and great works are always pre- 
ceded by lesser works. 


Two kinds of education Lincoln re- 
quired, and both he secured. In a 
democratic community a man must have 
command of some form of expression if 
he is to establish his authority, to carry 
conviction, and to push his policies into 
execution. Born on the old frontier, 

1 Address delivered at the eighteenth Annual Lin- 
coln Dinner of the Republican Club of the City of 
New York at the Waldorf-Astoria on Friday evening, 
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under the roughest and crudest condi- 
tions of the life of ninety years ago, 
Lincoln had almost no opportunities of 
formal training, but he had that passion 
for knowledge which is perhaps, next to 
character, a man’s most fortunate pos- 
session. He went to school, as he has 
told us, “by littles;” and his entire 
regular training at the desk, with the 
text-book, and at the blackboard did not 
exceed a year in time. ‘The intellectual 
curiosity which possessed him, however, 
was independent of school privileges, 
and he was by instinct, and he became 
by practice, an indefatigable student, 
who seemed to feel the educational 
value of every bit of life that came his 
way, every kind of knowledge that was 
accessible to him, every fragment of 
time upon which he could lay his hand, 
One of his classmates reports that he 
was always at the head of his class and 
passed them all in his studies: “He 
lost no time at home, and when he was 
not at work was at his books. He kept 
up his studies on Sunday, and carried 
his books to work so that he might read 
when released from labor; and his 
stepmother declared that she had in- 
duced her husband to permit him to 
read and study at home as well as at 
school, and that in the family they took 
particular care not to disturb him when 
he was reading, but to let him read on 
and on until he quit of his own accord. 

Very few books were within his reach, 
but those books were of the best; and 
there are a few books in literature of 
such vitality, insight, and comprehen- 
sion of human experience, that any 
one of them is sufficient to educate the 
man who knows how to use it. It has 
been said that three books would make 
a library—the Bible, Shakespeare, and 
Blackstone’s Commentaries; and Lin- 
coln has left on record his devotion 
to these masterpieces of writing. It 
happened, as such things always hap- 
pen to men of the Lincoln type, 
that the very books that he needed 
for his education were the books within 
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his reach. To begin with, there was 
that great literature in prose and verse 
which we call the Bible; a library of 
sixty-six volumes, presenting almost 
every literary form, touching at many 
points the highest altitudes of human 
thought, sounding in many places the 
deepest depths of human experience, 
and taking again and again the most 
exalted forms of literary expression. 
These books, translated at the happy 
moment when the English language had 
just received the impress of the genius 
of some of its supreme masters, he knew 
intimately. These sixty-six books eman- 
cipated him at once from the harsh and 
narrow conditions in which he was born; 
they set him in the great currents of 
human life; they brought before him 
the highest ideals of human character; 
and, above all, for the purposes of his 
education, they presented to his imagi- 
nation the loftiest examples of human 
speech. Then he found in “ A¢sop’s 
Fables ” another of the great text-books 
for the education of the race, a mine of 
knowledge of character and of life; he 
found in “ Robinson Crusoe” a master- 
piece of clear statement, and in “ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress” a classic of pure 
English. Such books as these, in the 
hands of a boy of genius who was able 
to interpret them without the aid of 
commentaries, who knew by instinct the 
places in which they lived, who read 
with his imagination as well as his intel- 
ligence, brought the university within 
the limits of the log cabin and enabled 
the untaught provincial to become the 
man of his nation and one of the men 
of the world. 

These books were his companions ; 
there were others which he casually met 
and from which he derived much, for 
he read every book for a circuit of 
fifty miles. That old-fashioned biogra- 
phy, Weems’s “ Life of Washington,” 
was the beginning of his political edu- 
cation; and in 1861, speaking in the 
Senate Chamber at Trenton, he de- 
clared that the stories he had read in 
that inadequate and not entirely trust- 
worthy volume had fixed themselves 
forever upon his imagination. He saw, 
as a boy of genius would see, with his 
eyes as well as his mind, the crossing 


of the Delaware, the daring march on 
Trenton, and the skillful attack on 
Princeton, those brilliant illustrations of 
the generalship of Washington which 
instantly commanded the attention and 
won the admiration of military experts 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 

One of his companions reports that 
when he and Lincoln returned to the 
house from work, Lincoln would go at 
once to the cupboard, snatch ‘a piece of 
corn bread, sit down, take a book, cock 
his legs up as high as his head, and 
read. ‘“ We grubbed, plowed, weeded, 
and worked together barefooted in the 
field. Whenever Abe had a chance 
while at work in the field or in the house, 
he would stop and read.” It was at this 
time that the boy borrowed a copy of 
Weems’s “‘ Life of Washington.” “Late 
in the night, before going to rest, he 
placed the borrowed book in his only 
bookcase—the opening between two logs 
of the walls of the cabin—and returned 
to dream of its contents. During the 
night it rained, and the water, dripping 
over the ‘mud-daub’ on the _ book, 
stained the leaves and warped the bind- 
ing. Abe valued the book in propor- 
tion to the interest he had in the hero, 
and felt he owed the owner beyond his 
ability to pay. It was with the great- 
est trepidation that he took the book 
home, and told the story and asked how 
he might make restitution. The neigh- 
bor from whom he had borrowed the 
book said, ‘ Being as it’s you, Abe, I 
won’t be hard on you. Come over and 
shuck corn three days, and the book is 
yours.’”’ After reading the book, he 
used to tell this neighbor, “I do not 
always intend to delve, grub, shuck corn, 
split rails, and the like.” His whole 
mind, this neighbor adds, was. devoted 
to books, and he declared he was going 
to fit himself for a profession. 

A little later Shakespeare and Burns 
came his way. They were men like him- 
self, sprung from the people, with a 
passionate interest in the ways and 
words of the people, and, like him, they 
were self-educated. Their estimate of 
life, their knowledge of the human heart, 
their greatness of speech both in the 
dramatic and lyric form, captivated the 
imagination of the untaught boy, and they 
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became his familiar companions. This 
was the beginning of a knowledge of 
these two masters of the poetic form, 
intimate and of the heart, which in later 
years proved an inexhaustible resource 
to the heavily burdened man of affairs, 
and made him an acute critic of both 
poets. 

If Lincoln’s education had stopped 
with the process of absorption, he might 
have become what Bacon called a full 
man; he never could have become a 
master of human speech; but the pas- 
sion for expression was as urgent in him 
as the passion for knowledge, and his 
education in the faculty of clear and 


convincing speech was as thorough and, . 


in some respects, for his particular pur- 
poses, more fortunate than that of any 
other man of his time. He was as 
eager to talk and to write as he was to 
learn, and he lived in a time and a com- 
munity in which effective speech was at 
a premium. He wascontinually putting 
into his own language thoughts and 
phrases which clung in his mind. He 
turned to account every smooth surface 
upon which he could put his hand; the 
surface of the broad. wooden shovel 
which stood beside every open fire in 
every log hut, the flat side of logs, the 
smooth plane of shingles—everything 
upon which a. record could be made bore 
the impress of his indefatigable passion 
for expression. Years afterwards, when 
he was making that group of notable 
speeches in the East which began at 
Cooper Institute, a teacher of literature 
in one of our leading universities, drawn 
to him by the ideas for which he stood, 
was astonished at his command of Eng- 
lish. After hearing him two or three 
times he sought an interview with Lin- 
coln and asked him how he had secured 
his style. Lincoln expressed great sur- 
prise that he had such a thing as style, 
but, being pressed for an explanation, he 
recalled his early habit of keeping in 
mind until night new or unusual words 
or phrases which he heard in conversa- 
tion or came upon in books and news- 
papers, thinking them over until he had 
gotten at their meaning, and then turn- 
ing them into his own simpler speech. 
This practice, kept up until it became 
a habit, was the basis of his train- 
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ing in expression, in which Lincoln 
excelled. His skill as a debater, the 
human interest of his speech, his power 
of illustration, his quaint humor, soon 
attracted attention, and wherever he 
appeared boys and young men, and, later, 
older men, gathered about him to hear 
him talk. He did not make use of 
the conventional language of his time.. 
There was a clearness about his thought, 
a directness in his statement, point and 
pith and freshness in his phrases, which 
arrested attention. In argument he con- 
stantly used analogies and made his 
meaning clear by an inexhaustible stock 
of stories, anecdotes, and tales. He 
seemed to have an innate capacity, rein- 
forced by the best kind of training, for 
giving abstract thought simplicity and 
currency by turning it into the common 
speech of the men about him. 

The air of the time was electric. 
Great questions were mooted in every 
country store, in every school-house, in 
every place where three or four men met. 
Books and newspapers were few ; public 
speech was the chief instrument of politi- 
cal education. Every man was a politi- 
cian, and every man, therefore, a debater. 
The boy Lincoln, the man of the people 
who was to be the leader of the people, 
was being educated day by day and year 
by year in the places where training for 
his purposes was most vital, searching, 
and fruitful. No university of his time 
could have brought to bear so many 
vitalizing influences upon him, nor could 
any English department have given him 
so genuine and thorough a training for 
the work he was to do. 

Two qualities were already character- 
istic of this youth who was getting his 
education in the great school of life: 
the power of clear analysis, the ability 
to think straight to the end, to get at the 
heart of a question, to discard all extrane- 
ous and irrelevant matters, and to lay 
bare fundamental principles; and the 
corresponding qualities of expression— 
clearness, definiteness, the vital logic 
which transmits the entire process of 
man’s thinking from his own mind to 
the mind of the man who listens to 
him. To these qualities must be added 
the possession of the literary sense, 
the feeling for the effective phrase, 
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for the fitting word, for the luminous 
illustration, the vivacity of an original 
mind, the freshness of intellectual curi- 
osity, the flavor of a marked personality ; 
above all, that great gift of humor which, 
with possibly a single exception, has been 
the possession of all the greatest masters 
of the art of literature—that quality which 
without cynicism lays its finger lightly 
and tenderly upon the weaknesses of 
men, brings into clear light the contra- 
dictions of human character, and envel- 
ops a whole discussion in the atmosphere 
of a broad, genial, thoroughly humane 
mind. These are the lines of Lincoln’s 
specific training to define what was in 
the hearts of the men of his time, to 
interpret their ideals and their practical 
needs, and to give him a command of 
what may be called the fundamental 
qualities of human speech—those quali- 
ties which give a man’s utterances depth 
and breadth, sympathy and light, which 
at the same time appeal to the confidence 
of men and convince their intelligence. 
When we come to the broader educa- 
tion ‘of this extraordinary man, his train- 
ing in statesmanship, his knowledge of 
the historic principles at issue in the 
great crisis of which he was a conspicu- 
ous leader, the secret of his authority, 


we find ourselves face to face with the 


noblest and most fundamental character- 
istic of the American community. There 
are many things which are better done 
under other forms of government than 
under a democracy. If it be true, as a 
great German publicist has said, that 
administration is two-thirds of liberty, 
it is quite certain that this country has 
a great deal to learn before it has fully 
compassed the resources of liberty, or 
fully and finally developed them. So 
far as conditions of life are concerned — 
the protection of the individual, respect 
for his personality, guardianship of his 
privacy, care for his health and comfort, 
ministry to his love of beauty—this 
country has still an immense deal to 
learn from the older communities. Nor 
is there any question that in many re- 
spects democracy is the most expensive 
form of government devised by men. 
So far as it has failed to realize the 
highest ideals of the men who believe 
in it, it has failed because we have not 


been willing to pay the price which it 
exacts. Mr. Kidd laid his finger on 
the secret of a great deal of the lack of 
nobility in our public life when he said 
that the defect of America is the lack 
of civic self-sacrifice. To make the best 
and get the most out of democratic insti- 
tutions demands greater surrender of 
time, comfort, and energy than the Ameri- 


- can people have yet been willing to make. 


On all these sides the democratic 
order is open to serious criticism ; but 
these defects, which must be cured in 
time, are more than counterbalanced by 
that influence which issues out of the 
very heart of a democratic society, and 
of which Lincoln was not only the em- 
bodiment, but the product. He was a 
man inspired by the democratic spirit and 
formed under democratic conditions. He 
was educated by the structure of society 
in which he lived, and by the atmos- 
phere of his country. He was taught to 
believe that a man is incomparably more 
important than his conditions; that every 
man commands his own destiny, that all 
achievements are possible to the cour- 
ageous soul,and that in a democratic 
society every man goes to the place 
where he belongs. If our civilization 
had done nothing but produce Abraham 
Lincoln and Ralph Waldo Emerson, it 
would have justified its right to be; for 
these men, at the opposite ends of society, 
the one without formal opportunity, the 
other commanding all the resources of 
the richest culture of his time, are alike 
in this—that they both proclaimed and 
illustrated the supreme dignity and value 
of the human spirit ; the right of a man 
to be himself without regard to the con- 
ditions in which he happens to be 
placed. There went into Lincoln, as 
there goes into every open-minded Amer- 
ican boy, a sense of the supreme value 
of manhood as the determining factor in 
the man’s life; and during his whole 
career he was urged on by those incen- 
tives to endeavor which evoke the best 
that is in a man and which set his per- 
sonality free. 

As he had prepared himself by spe- 
cific and long-continued courses of 
training in the habit of clear thinking 
and of convincing expression, so he 
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prepared himself, by alertness of mind, 
by receptivity of spirit, by constant in- 
vestigation and meditation, not only to 
share in the government, but eventually 
to be the government. As he rose the 
horizon about him continually widened. 
First an ignorant boy on the old fron- 
tier, later a provincial lawyer, then the 
legislator for a State, then the represent- 
ative of a section; elected President by 
a great division of the country, he became 
finally the Chief Magistrate of the whole 
Nation; and it is one of his supreme 
claims upon the admiration of the world 
that, while the household over which he 
ruled was rent by division, to him it 
was to the very end an unbroken family, 
and in the bitterest and fiercest of civil 
wars he was as free from sectional hate, 
from the narrowness of partisanship, 
from the political bigotry of his time, as 
is the peak of the mountain range upon 
which the light falls, undimmed and 
splendid, when all the lowlands are 
enveloped in clouds of mist. The man 
who had this capacity for growth, who 
left the old frontier behind him, who out- 
grew Sangamon County, who was larger 
than Illinois, who was greater than the 
North, who was commensurate in his 
genius and his spirit with the Nation, 
was not machine-made. 
cal processes which helped in his ad- 
vancement seemed never to touch his 
spirit. A politician of remarkable shrewd- 
ness, he was a statesman by instinct, by 
conviction, and by training, and he stood 
out at the end as the first National man, 
emancipated from sectionalism, a gener- 
ation in advance of his time, a prophet 
no less than a President. 

Genius is never wholly explicable, 
but it is never a freak of nature. The 
initial forces are not clearly revealed, 
but the processes by which it reaches 
its development and makes its achieve- 
ments are often traceable. It was no 
accident that, in a time when political 
discussion was carried on in terms of 
passion and prejudice, Lincoln always 
appealed to the reason. He had ac- 
quired the habit of clear thinking; he 
rested in general principles; he had 
the statesman’s instinct for construct- 
ive thought. As definite in his con- 
victions as the most passionate man 
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about him, he was singularly free from 
those baleful fires which burned in 
so many of the advocates of his time. 
In a period which accepted the most 
extravagant rhetoric as the highest kind 
of eloquence, he was a man of simple, 
sincere, and beautiful speech, and he 
alone among the champions of freedom in 
that fervent epoch has made permanent 
contributions to the literature of the 
world. In public speech he was a gen- 
eration in advance of most of his con- 


‘temporaries; free from exaggeration, 


from the high-sounding and bombastic 
phrase, from the spread-eagleism which 
was the fashion of his time. He was 
separated by leagues from the type of 
political orator whom he once described 
as “mounting the rostrum, throwing 
back his head, shining his eyes, opening 
his mouth, and leaving the rest to God.” 


A few years ago I happened to be 
coming down from the Senate Chamber 
at Washington with two of the oldest 
members of that body; men who had 
been in public life for nearly half a cen- 
tury and had become veterans in the 
public service in both houses of Con. 
gress. These gentlemen recalled that 
dreary morning when Mr. Lincoln ar- 
rived in Washington, more like a fugitive 
than like the head of the Nation. They 
remembered how he had come to the 
House of Representatives and stood 
there in the light of that late February 
or early March morning, gaunt and hag- 
gard and most ungainly to theeye. And 
they, who had known and respected him, 
told me how their hearts sank as they 
looked at his uncouth figure and won- 
dered whether there was in him the <a- 
pacity to deal with the great crisis fast 
approaching. You know the story of 
those four years ; how wide was the dis- 
trust of his abilities, how serious the 
questioning of his wisdom on the part 
of many of his political associates. You 
know what misgivings there were through 
the country at large; how uncertain at 
moments the President seemed to be in 
regard to his own policy; what a storm 
of criticism, suggestion, and appeal as- 
sailed him from all sides ; how he seemed 
to waver, although, as Mrs. Stowe has 
said, he was like a great cable, rising and 
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falling with every tide, but fast bound at 
either end. You know how first one 
and then another of his closest advisers 
learned that the President was the head 
of the Government; how slowly among 
his own political associates there grew 
the discernment of his singular wisdom, 
his rare sagacity; how the confidence 
of the country went out toward him; 
how even his enemies began to catch 
glimpses of his greatness. And then, at 
the very climax of his career, when, after 
the long storm, the clouds parted and the 
sun shone and the birds sang, the last 
thunderbolt struck him, and there began 
that marvelous transformation, almost 
without parallel in the history of the 
world, by which the untrained boy of 
the old frontier became the idol of a 
Nation and one of the most heroic fig- 
ures in the history of the race. First. 
as Thorwaldsen has said, the clay model, 
then the plaster cast, then the finished 
marble. First bare, rugged strength 


rising like a great mass of rocks against 
the horizon, then the clefts gathering 
moisture and verdure, then foliage and 
flowers creeping to the summit, and 
the light of sunset on it all; first rude 
vigor, then tempered strength, then 
a great human spirit, touched with the 
pathos of infinite patience and sorrow; 
an ideal American who had climbed 
from the bottom to the top, who had 
educated himself by the way, and in 
becoming supremely great had remained 
supremely human. At the close of 
the war the oldest American university 
gathered her children about her to cele- 
brate the heroism of her dead, and 
called one of the greatest of American 
poets to pronounce their eulogy, and 
Lowell made the ‘“ Commemoration 
Ode ”—one of the nearest approaches 
to great poetry yet achieved on this con- 
tinent—a pedestal on which to place 
the figure of one whom he called “ the 
first American.” 


A Word on Italian Immigration 
By William D. Foulke 


United States Civil Service Commissioner 


HE report of the Commissioner 
of Immigration for the year 
ending June 30, 1903, furnishes 

some instructive figures. The total 
number of immigrants is 857,046, or 
32 per cent. more than the preceding 
year. 

The three capital sources of immigra- 
tion are: 


sual 230,622 
206,011 


Italy, therefore, still heads the list, and 
the number of those who come from 
that country has increased during the 
past year in a percentage even greater 
than the total number of immigrants. 
Now, many Americans have no little 
prejudice against Italians, and special 
regret is often expressed that the immi- 
gration to this country consists ©» largely 
of Sicilians and of people from the 
South of Italy, while the more intelligent 
inhabitants of the Veneto go to the 
Argentine Republic. There is a wide- 


spread belief among us that the immi- 
grants we are receiving represent the 
mere dregs of the Italian population. 
We fancy them ignorant, priest-ridden, 
lazy, unclean, dishonest, and revengeful. 
They have ways that we do not like. 
For instance, in their quarrels they use 
the knife rather than the nobler pistol 
which they cannot afford to buy. We 
picture the land they come from as the 
home of the brigand, the Anarchist, and 
the Mafia, and we fear that they will 
corrupt our citizenship and taint our 
American blood. 

Of course there is some basis for our 
prejudice. The traveler in southern 
Italy sees a good deal of rags and beg- 
gary and dirt, but not half so much as 
used to be prevalent there, and nothing 
like as much as has been pictured in the 
reports of the travelers. As to brigand- 
age, it is practically extinct. I traveled 
last summer, alone and on foot, in per- 
fect safety, apart from the highways, 
and in places which would have been 
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very insecure a generation ‘ago. I am 
of the opinion that there are fewer high- 
way robberies in Sicily to-day than in 
Chicago, New Orleans, or St. Louis, 
and that a railroad train is less likely to 
be held up in Italy than it is in our own 
great West. There are Anarchists in 
Italy as there are Anarchists in Germany, 
and there is a far better excuse for 
Anarchy in a country where the great 
mass of a population is oppressed by 
economic conditions which are insup- 
portable; yet we justly regard our Ger- 
man immigration as a source of strength 
tothe country. It is true that the Sicilian 
is often revengeful. The vendetta still 
exists ; but it is no more persistent, nor 
fatal in its results, than in some of the 
counties of Kentucky. 

The vices of the Sicilian and the 
South Italian are those which have come 
from ignorance and from wretched mis- 
government in past times. They are 
slowly disappearing with the better con- 
ditions which prevail to-day, and will 
disappear still more completely if the 
burden be wholly lifted. Many of the 
inhabitants of the city of Naples, it is 
true, appear to me to be degenerates, 
but this is not true of other places in 
southern Italy, nor is it at all true of 
Sicily. 

In point of fact, the class which we 
are getting, while it represents a low 
stratum of society, is perhaps, for the 
purpose of assimilation, the very best 
which Italy cansend us. Weare getting 
the hard workers, while it is those who 
stand higher in the social scale, as well 
as the paupers who stand lower, that 
have been most deeply corrupted by past 
conditions. The laborers who come to 
us have bodies which are capable of 
great physical endurance; they are 
industrious, sober, economical, prolific. 
These are virtues of no mean character. 
Even in the matter of honesty, the Sicilian 
is far better than he has been painted. 
When at Taormina last summer, I was 
surprised to notice that the German pro- 
prietor of a bric-4-brac shop, where there 


were valuable jewels, left his premises 


unguarded. I asked him how he could 
venture to do this in Sicily; he told me 
that he might leave the door open for a 
week and that no one would disturb 
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anything in his shop. Could as much 
be said in any American town? He 
added that the Sicilian, while he might 
take any possible advantage in a trade, 
would very rarely steal. It seemed to 
me that these were ear-marks by which 
I could recognize many of my own coun- 
trymen. 

Going to the West of Sicily, I found 
near Palermo that the condition of the 
rural population was very wretched, ow- 
ing to the large estates occupied by 
proprietors, who, themselves subject to 
heavy taxes, extorted the utmost work 
from the laborers, giving them the low- 
est possible wages-—twelve hours’ labor 
or more for about twenty-five cents. 
The peasants’ diet was hardly more than 
bread and water; macaroni perhaps a 
few times a week, meat only once in a 
long while. These poor creatures, nat- 
urally, fled, if they were able to get away 
at all, until, as my informant told me, 
there were neighborhoods that were 
becoming “spopolato.” My informant 
insisted that the condition of affairs 
was worse in many places than at the 
time of the Bourbons (which, however, 
I doubted), on account of the heavy 
taxes made necessary by the large 
armaments required from Italy as a 
member of the Triple Alliance. Every- 
where I heard the complaint of these 
dreadful taxes, which, however, are now 
being reduced. 

It seems to me that the effect of this 


immigration is distinctly good, not only 


upon the immigrants, but upon ourselves. 
A man who comes from a country where 
life has been so hard finds little diffi- 
culty in acquiring a love for his adopted 
land, where the conditions are so much 
better. On the Italian steamer, return- 
ing from Naples, I conversed with many 
who had lived for years in America, had 
gone back to Italy on a visit, and were 
now returning to their adopted land. 
In every case their language was enthu- 
siastic. They told me how they had 


come with nothing, or how they had 
begun to acquire a competence, how 
much better America was in all ways 
than the ~ld World. Others were com- 
ing for the first time; they had been sent 
for by relatives who had done so well 
that they had urged their parents, their 
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brothers and sisters, to follow them. 
There will be no difficulty in finally 
assimilating such immigration as this, 
especially if we can keep it out of the 
large cities and scatter it on farms or 
in smaller communities. 

The past history of the world seems 
to show that, within certain limits, mixed 
blood is the best, and that the more 
movement there is in a community, so 
long as it be healthful and voluntary, the 
greater the energy developed. 

A member of the Mosely Commission 
asked me a few days since in what way 
the educational system of ‘America pro- 
duced the energy of American character, 
and said that a great deal had been 
spent on popular education in England, 
Canada, and elsewhere, without satisfac- 
tory results. It occurred to me that our 
energy was not so much the result of 
our educational methods as it was of 
our stirring life, of the shifting of our 


population, and of the new accretions 
of energetic elements that come to us 
by immigration. There has been less 
of this movement in the South than else- 
where, and there is less progress there. 
The places to which immigration comes 
in largest quantities, New York, Boston, 
Chicago, and some of the agricultural 
regions of the Northwest, are the most 
progressive parts of the country. This 
immigration is, I think, partly the cause 
and partly the effect of progress and 
prosperity. 

However undesirable, at a mere cur- 
sory glance, this large and constantly 
increasing stream of foreign immigration 
may appear, I am satisfied that, in the 
end, the coming to our shores of a peo- 
ple industrious, enduring, prolific, and 
constituting the more adventurous part 
of the population of Italy, is bound to 
add to the vigor of our race and to help 
keep it from decay. 


The Women of America 


Sixth Paper—The Woman from the College 
By Elizabeth McCracken 


R. CHARLES F. THWING, 
President of the Woman’s Col- 
lege at Cleveland, in speaking 

of the fundamental principles which 
should govern the various processes of 
collegiate training for girls, once said: 
“ Women go to college that they may go 
from college.” 

This sentence is typical of much that 
we must grant concerning the entire 
body of our institutions of learning in 
America. With our vast and incompa- 
rable system of public education, we are 
very far from being a nation of scholars. 
The histories of the universities and 
colleges of America all go to prove that 
scholarship in America has been con- 
sidered, always, merely as a means to an 
end. Our colleges for women have been 
founded not so much because we love 
learning as because we prize the effi- 
ciency which learning develops. 

Girls in America go to college that 
they may thereby the more readily be- 


come, not able scholars, but capable 
women ; that they may go from college 


the more completely equipped, not to — 


look at life, but tolive. The first thing 
and the last thing which the woman’s 
college of America stimulates and cul- 
tivates in its students isa fine quality of 
self-reliance. The college-bred woman 
is a person of resources, 

Not long ago, an acquaintance, to 
whom I had just told the good news of 
the continuous advancement of a mutual 
friend in her chosen occupation, said in 
comment: “It is not so much because 
she is brilliant that she succeeds as it is 
because she is always prepared for emer- 
gencies, however great—” 

“ Or small,” I added. 

“You are thinking of the magnet,” 
was the quick reply. 

“The magnet ?” I questioned. 

“ Yes,” my acquaintance explained. 
“One day, at college, one of the other 
girls dropped her eye-glasses in a nar- 
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row opening between two walls. She 
couldn’t reach them, and had very nearly 
decided that they must remain perma- 
nently out of reach.” 

“ But they didn’t?” I asked with in- 
terest. 

“No,” answered my acquaintance. 
“Our successful friend happened to re- 
member that their frame was made of 
steel. She went to the physical labora- 
tory, borrowed a magnet, tied a string to 
it, and, lowering it carefully into the open- 
ing, gravely drew up the eye-glasses.” 

Happily, this delicious story was re- 
counted to me before, in the course of 
my investigation, I had visited any col- 
leges. At each one of the many girls’ 
colleges in all parts of the country to 
which I went during the winter and 
spring, I repeated it to some person con- 
nected with the particular institution; 
and invariably that person exclaimed, 
“ How exactly like a college girl |” 

It is not unnatural that the influence 
of the woman from the college should 
be, as it is, so frequently of an academic 
character. 


ing. Earlier in the history of American 
women, the college woman became a 
school-teacher because, of the few pro- 
fessions open to her, teaching was the 
most widely open; at the present time 
she teaches, if she teaches, because she 
believes that the process of intellectual 
education represents a benefit not only 
gracious and pleasing, but most vitally 
necessary. It is her chief enthusiasm ; 
and, like any large enthusiasm, it makes 
itself felt. 

A college woman of this type who 
held a position for one year in a high 
school in a new and somewhat crude 
Western city effected in that interval 
such a revolution in the educational 
methods of the community that at the 
present time—very nearly nine years 
later—the town is unique. It has, as it 
had when the woman from the college 
went to it, an enormous pork-packing 
establishment, by means of which much 
of the city’s material prosperity is ex- 
plained, but also it has, as it did not then 
have, a public library, beautiful in archi- 
tectural design, rich in the finest classics 
of many nations and ages, and, most sig- 
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nificant of all, habitually used for study 
and reference by the majority of the . 
people, young and old, belonging in the 
town. lonce took an Englishman from 
Oxford University to visit that library, 
and I remember still the expression of 
extreme amazement which came into his 
face when the librarian replied to his 
exclamations upon the array of works 
dealing with the Italian Renaissance by 
observing, “ Yes, we have a great many 
books on that subject, more than you 
see, for nearly a third of them are out 
to-day.” 

“I had not expected to find an inter- 
est in the revival of learning out here in 
a town not fifty years old,” the man from 
Oxford said to the librarian, by way of 
apology for his too evident astonishment. 

“Qh,” returned the librarian, “it is 
not so much an interest in the Renais- 
sance as the Renaissance itself that you 
are finding here!” 

She generously left me to make her 
words clear to the Englishman, knowing 
that my delight in the intellectual awak- 
ening of that city had been by no means 
small. To say that it had been brought 
to pass because one woman who chanced 
to be a college woman happened to 
teach for a year in the high school of 
the town would be to make what has 
been wittily called a “ universalization,” 
and, moreover, a“ universalization’”’ open 
to justifiable question; but that one 
woman, just because she was a college 
woman, helped more than any other 
person or circumstance to effect it, is 
certain. 

She went directly from a community 
in which the living of the intellectual 
life amounted to a subtle passion, to a 
town in which education was regarded, 
if regarded at all, as the memorizing of 
a few pages, in a few books, during a 
few years, completed by the presenta- 
tion of a diploma tied with a satin ribbon. 
Being neither an iconoclast nor a scoffer, 
but merely a gifted woman with a superb 
collegiate training, she gave way to no 
lamentations over this sorry scheme of 
things; it was an emergency, but she 
was not unprepared; she spent no force 
in deploring the situation, but, with much 
hope and no less faith, she accepted it, 
and sought to improve upon it by the 
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simple process of enlargement. She 
inspired in her pupils a desire for more 
pages, in more books, during more years; 
she even went the length of suggesting 
second and third diplomas. 

Her pupils instinctively caught her 
spirit. ‘They awakened to the startling 
perception that to commit to memory 
the words in a one-volume work on 
English history is not to study English 
history ; they kindled to the disquieting 
thought that to have perused all Shake- 
speare’s plays once or twice, or even 
thrice, is not to have read Shakespeare. 
In one brief year they became fired with 
the glorious realization that education, 
far from being a short period made up 
of tasks irksome and dull at best, is as 
long as life, and nothing less than an- 
other name for living. ‘Those pupils 
could not put their experiences into 
words, but they put them into deeds, 
deeds which for a time were rather more 
suggestive of formless restlessness than 
of any coherent purpose. 

The fact that I was in that city during 
this remarkable year in its growth, and 
that my devoted allegiance to the woman 
from the college led the members of her 
classes to bring their woes to me, and 
demand that out of my friendship for 
her I give them some clue to her mean- 
ings, I shall always consider as causes 
for fervent gratitude. Her pupils did 
not enjoy the awakening. It unsettled 
them. 

One day I met one of them in a street- 
car, bending over a book. “You have 
no idea how fond I have become this 
year of algebra and geometry!” she 
exclaimed. 

“ Weren’t you always interested in 

them ?” I asked. 
| * No,” replied the girl, “but I am 
now. They are such acomfort. One 
solves a problem in mathematics and 
that is the end of it.” 

“So it is of any problem,” I com- 
mented. 

The girl sighed profoundly. “ The 
trouble is, one can’t solve any other 
problem !”’ she said. 

“ I mean,” she continued, in response 
to my obvious perplexity, “ that when I 
have worked out a quadratic equation, 
for instance, and found the answers, 


I’ve done all I can do, all any one can 
ever do, because there isn’t anything 
else “0 do; but no matter how much I 
study my Greek history lesson, I never 
finish studying it; I know there must 
be something else in it that I haven’t 
got out.” 

She was genuinely distressed ; but in 
the eight years since that day she has 
become as genuinely happy. Last win- 
ter I did not fail to include her city in 
my investigation. She went with me 
one afternoon to the rary; with a 
little smile she took one of the cata- 
logues, and, turning its pages, pointed 
out to me a long list of books relative 
to the history of the Greeks. “I still 
like mathematics,” she said; “ it is still 
a consolation to me; but, on the whole, 
I take more joy in the thought that I 
shall never get out of Greek history all 
there is in it!” 

This former pupil of the college 
woman does not give all her time to the 
history of the Greeks; indeed, she can 
use very few of her rare leisure hours 
for the study of books. She is now a 
wife, and the mother of a baby girl; 
but with all her household duties she is 
tireless in her endeavors to keep alive 
in her city a love for true education, to 
assist in carrying on the work begun so 
simply by the woman who had helped 
her to a sense of the inexhaustible great- 
ness of life and of learning. As we sat 
before her pleasant nursery fire upon 
our return from the visit to the library, 
playing with her small girl, I said: 
“How are you planning to educate your 
daughter ?” 

“ Well,” she said earnestly, “as soon 
as she is old enough I shall begin by 
sending her to the college from which 
came the woman who made me realize 
what education is.” 

“She taught you to love it, too,” I 
added... 

“Yes,” the sometime pupil of the 


college woman agreed, “ she did indeed] - 


She taught this whole city all the love 
for it they have.” 

“ T have always wondered just exactly 
how she did it,” I said, reflectively. 

* By loving it herself,” was the quick 
reply of her pupil. 

She had loved it so very well; so well 
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that she had inspired the people of a 
pronouncedly materialistic town to build 
a library and buy books that their chil- 
dren might “ complete their education ;”’ 
so well that she had led those children 
to realize that never could they even 
approach the completion of education. 
Truly, as the librarian said, that town 
has experienced a Renaissance. 

The woman from the college is the 
surest safeguard in this country against 
that evil which pessimists occasionally 
seek to frighten us by prophesying—an 
aristocracy of wealth. Women, particu- 
larly American women, fix the standards 
of society, make the rules that govern 
social relationships. What woman of 
an American college, unless she be a 
dishonor to that institution, will employ 
a financial measure for the obtaining of 
such standards, or, in the construction 
of such rules, allow herself to use a 
financial foundation? Not all women 
in America, unfortunately, are college 
women; but each year an increasing 
number of graduates, “ beautiful, strong, 
and free,” come from our colleges for 
women; and, as Mr. Sill wrote to a 
graduating class of Smith College, 

“ Led on by courage and immortal hope, 
And with the morning in their hearts,” 
give what they have received; do as 
they have learned; become somewhat 
as they have aspired. -A college is a 
commonwealth; the college woman may 
safely be trusted to make her village or 
her city also a commonwealth. So far 
from encouraging an aristocracy of 
wealth, she will intuitively help to ex- 
tend and to maintain in America a de- 

mocracy founded upon character. 

The “ more rigorous scholastic rule ” 
which Emerson enjoined, “such an as- 
ceticism as only the hardihood and devo- 
tion of the scholar can enforce,” when 
it has grown by habitual enforcement to 
be a fixed condition of the life of the 
woman from the college, becomes her 
most potent means of influence in a 
community in which material interests 
are prevalent. It arouses, first, curi- 


osity, then admiration, and finally imi- 
tation. 

One summer a college woman whom 
I knew went for a few weeks to a fac- 
tory town. By some chance she found 
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herself in a boarding-house with three 
young women who from their childhood 
had been employed in the mills of the 
place. These girls represented the 
more prosperous portion of the commu- 
nity. One of them I had met at a col- 
lege settlement, and for several years 
had been in the habit of seeing some- 
what frequently. She was excessively 
fond of fine raiment, and at the settle- 
ment we had aJmost been able to meas- 
ure her material advancement by the 
quality and quantity of her personal 
adornments. 

During the winter following the visit. 
of the college woman to her town I 
observed, with some concern, that the 
girl from the factory wore no new feath- 
ers and furbelows, and, indeed, little 
new apparel of any kind. Her old gar- 
ments, neatly freshened and repaired, 
were made toserve. She was even more 
cheerful than formerly ; and I tried to 
believe that my fears lest financial dis- 
tress might have come upon her were 
groundless. I, of course, did not ques- 
tion her; but it was not long before she 
took me into her confidence. 

“Can you tell me anything about 
Schumann?” she asked, suddenly, one 
night when we were alone. 

“ Schumann ?” I exclaimed. 

“Yes,” said the girl; “you see, I’m 
learning to play a piece of his music.” 

We talked a little about Schumann ; 
and then she said shyly: “ I’ve always 
liked music, and always wished I could 
play. Well, last summer a lady boarded 
at our house; she said she’d always 
liked German and wanted to study it. 
She wore real plain clothes, ’cause she 
was saving up money to go and study in 
Germany. And it came into my head 
that I could do that and take music 
lessons—so I am doing it.” 

She ceased; and then, in response to 
my instantly expressed sympathy, she 
added: “ And I believe, after all, I like 
plain clothes best, anyway.” 

Another college woman whom I knew, 
an American scholar who would have — 
satisfied Emerson himself, puzzled even 
her closest friends by foregoing a fellow- 
ship one year, to accept a position which 
involved rather more chaperonage on 
her part than teaching, in one of those 
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seminaries for young girls designated 
in ordinary phraseology as a “ fashion- 
able finishing school.” 

Not many days ago hei current an- 
nual circular of that identical institution 
was sent to me. This year-book an- 
nounces that the objects of the school 
are two: namely, to prepare girls for 
college, and to give to such girls as shall 
be unable to attend college an educa- 
tional discipline which, in so far as pos- 
sible, will fit them for the duties of life 
and help them to a fuller development 
of mind and disposition. I read every 
page in the circular, only to find that it 
contained not one word which indicated 
in the slightest possible degree that the 
school had formerly had but one object: 
namely, to acquaint its pupils with the 
customs and conventions of what we 
colloquially call society. From a finish- 
ing school, the institution has become— 
if one may be permitted the phrase—a 
beginning school. 

The woman who came from the col- 
lege impelled the reorganization. She 
was so irresistibly a student, so involun- 
tarily a teacher; as one of her friends 
said, not at all the kind of person one 
connects in one’s mind with a “ fashion- 
able finishing school.” With regard to 
externals, she did not appear out of 
place in that institution, but decidedly 
the reverse. She was a brilliant scholar, 
and she was also a peculiarly charming 
woman. Her very graciousness engen- 
dered in her pupils when in her presence 
that ease of manner for the very culti- 
vation of which they had been sent to 
the particular school. They admired 
her long before they paid homage to her 
attainments. She won their affection 
quite as considerable a time before she 
inspired in them a desire to acquire 
during their school days, not so much 
manner, as something to give life and 
distinction to manners. 

She was a true woman of her college; 
she made use of a method so natural 
and spontaneous that it hardly can be 
called a method. Her department in 
the school, it should be mentioned, was 
that of English Literature. From some- 
what apathetic hours of imperfect recita- 
tions, her classes became merely begin- 
nings of unending discussions of subjects 


ranging all the way from free will (result- 
ing from a reading of “ Hamlet”) to the 
real meaning of the word style (growing 
out of a reference to Walter Pater). 

“She makes us want to know what 
we think about things,” one of her pupils 
said to me one day. It would be diffi- 
cult to express more precisely and com- 
prehensively than this the achievement 
of the college woman in that “ fashion- 
able finishing school;” she made the 
pupils—and the other members of the 
faculty, too—wonder what they thought 
about things! Do not psychologists tell 
us that to wonder is to begin to per- 
ceive? 

Several of her pupils decided that in 
order to make the desired discovery the 
more extensively, they were under the 
necessity of going to college. For col- 
lege, the woman from college prepared 
them. That they influenced other girls 
in the school in this direction need 
scarcely be mentioned ; that the other 
girls also became similarly influential 
may also be taken for granted. By im- 
perceptible degrees the school ceased 
to be a finishing school; it cannot be 
said, however, to have ceased to be fash- 
ionable, for, as a senior of Bryn Mawr 
recently observed to me, “ Going to col- 
lege, you know, has become the fashion !” 
She was a thoughtful senior, and she 
spoke, it is true, with a shadow of regret, 
fearing for the dignity of the scholastic 
life ; but it seems to me that the threat- 
ened danger is very slight. The ideal 
of the college is so high and so great; 
should it become the fashion, will not 
the fashion then be very good? Will it 
not do much to abolish finishing schools? 

It is not so much her knowledge, as 
the development of character by which 
her acquisition of tnat knowledge is 
attended, that commends the college 
woman to our affections, and gives to 
her work in the world, whatever it may 
be, so vital an importance. She is more 
completely a scholar than she might 
have been without her collegiate train- 
ing; but it is not this circumstance which 
delights us, so much as it is the fact 
that she is the more fully a woman. 

For this reason are we not justified in 
feeling a trifle disturbed when we find 
scholarship regarded, most ardently re- 
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garded, as an end in itself.as we do seem to 
find it at some of our colleges for women? 
The naive pedantry of the freshman at 
Wellesley; the classic solemnity of the 
sophomore of Vassar; the sweet gravity 
of the junior at Smith; the invulnerable 
self-certainty of the senior of Radcliffe— 
none of these, however, has ever given 
firm reason for disquietude. ‘The supe- 
riority of the American woman is due 
to-day, as it has been due in the past, to 
her exquisitely developed womanliness, 
not to the means by which she has reached 
that development. 

The aim of Bryn Mawr is distinctly 
scholastic; the aim of most of the other 
colleges for women in America, pre- 
dominantly Smith College, and the wo- 
man’s department of the University of 
Chicago, is civic. A member of the 
faculty of the former, in reply to my nu- 
merous questions relative to the college, 
said in conclusion, “ At Smith College 
we regard scholarship as a tool; we 
believe in good tools.” This descrip- 
tion of the attitude of Smith College 
toward scholastic achievement, aside 
from its immediate application, seemed 
to me to be particularly significant in 
that its aptness is by no means limited 
to that one institution ; it as accurately 
describes the standpoint of very nearly 
any and every college for women in the 
country. 

More often than once, and by more 
than one person, was it confirmed during 
the few days I spent in the pleasant vil- 
lage of Northampton ; but that confirma- 
tion of it which left the deepest impres- 
sion was made by President Seelye, 
when, of all the many, many admonitions 
which in his baccalaureate address he 
might have given to the members of the 
graduating class, he presented to their 
most earnest consideration the claims of 
public service, claims incumbent upon 
them as educated women, and involving 
responsibilities and duties most faith- 
fully to be accepted and performed. 

The charming friendliness with which 
the girls of Smith welcome the visitor 
to their college is to my mind one of 
their most delightful and most typical 
characteristics. ‘The days I passed in 
the engaging company of a kind and 
hospitable junior still linger in my 
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thoughts in the form of memories which 
it gives me “a kind of joy” to possess. 
She answered my formidable number 
of inquiries with an unwearied readi- 
ness which I appreciated to the extent 
of feeling emboldened to ask a hundred 
new questions. Those things which I 
evinced a wish to see, as well as many 
which I was glad indeed of the oppor- 
tunity of seeing, she showed me; such 
things as I desired to hear, both know- 
ingly and unwittingly, she took me to 
hear; and, altogether, she entertained 
me with such sweet and leisurely grace 
that not once did I have reason to sur- 
mise what one of the faculty afterward 
told me was the case, that she was one 
of the very busiest persons in the college. 

It cannot be said that the women 
students of the University of Chicago 
look upon their collegiate career more 
seriously than do the girls of Bryn Mawr, 
or Smith College, or Wellesley ; but cer- 
tainly it appears to them of greater 
moment. Unlike the students in East- 
ern colleges, most of them are the 
daughters of pioneers ; college life is as 
new to them and as vivid as were the 
ways of the untrodden prairies to their 
fathers and mothers. Also, they more 
frequently have gone to college because 
they definitely wished to go, not because 
they were sent. 

Of all the colleges for women in the 
United States to which I went, the 
woman’s department of the University 
of Chicago seemed to me to have the 
most nearly perfectly developed campus- 
house life. I was happy in being a 
guest at one of the dormitories presided 
over by the Dean of Women and her 
assistant. The relationships of the girls 
in the house with their two superior 
officers interested me even more than 
that segregation of the Junior College 
of the University, which has caused so 
much excited discussion everywhere in 
the country except among the students 
of that Junior College itself, to whom 
the outward form of their collegiate 
opportunities appeared to be of less im- 
portance than the inner substance. 

Representatives both of the Junior 
and of the Senior College were in the 
dormitory, girls not only from Western 
and Northern, but also from Eastern and 
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Southern States, girls who were more 
keenly alert mentally, and yet more 
quiet in manner, and even in voice, than 
girls whom I have met in any Eastern 
or any other Western college. The 


house was nothing less than a realiza-. 


tion of an ideal community; the stu- 
dents were singularly sensitive and 
responsive to their obligations each 
to the others. To the Dean and to 
her assistant they deferred, not as to 
persons in authority, but as to superiors 
in mind and in experience. The degree 
to which a household of this character 
will prepare its student members for the 
highest kind of civic service it is a joy 
to contemplate. Of the many great and 
good things which the University of 
Chicago is doing for its women students 
this impressed me as the greatest and best. 

To my surprise, the question as to 
co-education was by no means the fore- 
most subject under discussion at Chi- 
cago, nor indeed in any college or uni- 
versity in which it exists. At Cornell I 
patiently refrained from referring to the 
matter until my visit was half ended, 
hoping that some one of the many girl 
students I met would take the initiative 
in mentioning it. Finally, not a single 
student having remotely touched upon 
it, I said to a girl at whose boarding- 
place I had been accommodated with a 
room, “ What do you think about co- 
education ?” 

“ | think—it isa problem,” she began, 
with some slight hesitation. 

“ It certainly is,” I instantly agreed. 

“ Oh,” said the girl, with relief in her 
voice, “I was afraid you might be a 
person with views about it!” 

I assured her that a view of it was 
precisely what I lacked, and she then 
freely gave me her own personal opinion 
and experience of the subject. Having 
been for two years in a college solely for 
women, and also for already a year and 
a half a student at Cornell, she was 
peculiarly well qualified to discuss the 
question without uninformed prejudice. 

“From the standpoint of scholar- 
ship,” she said, “it makes very little 
difference whether women study with 
men or by themselves. The difficulty 
about co-education is in the restriction 
it places upon college life—” 
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“In what way do you mean?” I in- 
quired. 

“T mean,” continued my informant, 
“that one of the most important fea- 
tures of a college for women is the col- 
lege life, the free intercourse of girls 
with girls—the fun, in fact.” 

“But why is not that quite as fully 
possible here ?” I asked. 

“ Because,” was the answer, “so 
many of the things that girls in girls’ 
colleges do for pure fun, we can’t do 
here.” 

“Would they be so undesirable?” I 
ventured. 

“Yes,” said the particular girl, “ be- 
cause, you see,” she added, delicately, 
“they would look so undignified.” 

Somewhat later I repeated this con- 
versation to a member of the faculty of 
the Woman’s College at Cleveland, and 
she indorsed the view of the girl of 
Cornell with unmistakable emphasis. 
“She struck at the very root of the 
matter,” was her comment; “she touched 
upon the very thing which makes the 
subject problematic.” 

Still later, a professor at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago approached the question 
from the opposite side by saying that 
his belief in a segregated college rested 
mainly upon his conviction that one of 
the most valuable elements in the col- 
lege life of men was nothing else than 
the intimate association of men with 
men, which co-education tended in some 
measure to disturb. I recounted all 
these varying expressions of the same 
Opinion to the President of a State Uni- 
versity in the farther West, where co- 
education hag obtained from the begin- 
ning, and is jtoo utterly regarded as a 
matter of cotrse to arouse in the imme- 
diate vicinity any question or discussion 
as to its advisability. He listened with- 
out any appearance of personal interest, 
and then he said slowly, “ But—society 
is co-educational.” 

As for the women themselves at co- 
educational institutions, I found them un- 
usually serious and thoughtful. A never- 
subsiding consideration of the desirabil- 
ity of college life and scholastic training, 
and of the subsequent uses to be made 
of the benefits derived from these things, 
has given to the girl students a poise 
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that may well compensate for the lack 
of that innocent gayety which is so dear 
a part of life in a college for women 
alone. They have been challenged to 
defend their right to the higher educa- 
tion; and the acceptance of that chal- 
lenge has revealed to them the necessity 
of being “sober and vigilant.” Life in 
America is so widely various. The help 


of American women is required in so 


many diverse circumstances of life; is 
it not fitting that our systems of colle- 
giate education for women should differ 
broadly in form—especially when they 
agree so nearly in spirit? Almost with- 
out exception, they seek to aid their 
students to the attainment of a more 
complete, more self-dependent, more 
useful womanhood. 

Of all the gifts of the woman’s col- 
lege to the student and to the American 
Nation, who can select one, and say of 
it that it is the greatest? I have asked 
_ many college girls, and no fewer college 
women, “ What is the best and most 
permanent gift of the college for women ?” 
According to their own sentiments, they 
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selected from among the countless bene- 
fits of their collegiate career those things 
most precious to themselves. Perhaps 
Alice Freeman Palmer, beloved of all 
college women in America, irrespective 
of their several colleges, and revered by 
all lovers of true women even beyond the 
boundaries of the United States—per- 
haps Mrs. Palmer saw most clearly and 
deeply, and has voiced most truly, that 
gift of the woman’s college which is 
greatest. 

She said once: “I have forgotten my 
chemistry, and my classical philology 
cannot bear examination; but all around 
the world there are men and women at 
work, my intimates of college days, who 
have made the wide earth a friendly 
place to me.” . 

Every woman from a college will 
hardly fail to agree that these words, 
quite without addition or modification, 
express her chief reason for the love 
she bears her college; and also explain 
the large function exercised by that col- 
lege in the organic life of the American 
Nation. 


A Little Mother 


By Lillian W. Betts 


day of our meeting, that I did not real- 

ize that the girl was of foreign birth. 
She looked twenty years old. Her face 
indicated that into that space of life had 
been crowded many experiences which 
never enter into the lives of Fortune’s 
favorites. She was dirty, clothes and 
skin, and yet she aroused only interest 
and sympathy; why sympathy was a 
mystery, as the girl seemed capable of 
caring for herself. 

“Yes, I have six children.’”’ The mute 
surprise of the hearer was answered by— 
“ Not mine, my mother’s. I brought 
every one up. I’ve been in this country 
twelve years, since I was three, and I 
ain’t never been inside a school even one 
day. The little ones go; I make them. 
They ain’t going to be like me. I’m 
going to get the littlest one in school as 
soon as it opens. No, that won’t give 
me no chance; there’s the baby, sixteen 


|: seems singular, looking back to the 


months old, yet. Socross,so ugly. Ugh! 
Never shuts his mouth all day.” 

There was silence for a space in which 
the expression of rebellion gave place to 
dread and loathing. Her voice lowered 
to a whisper: 

“ There’s another baby coming soon. 
All the other six don’t count when I 
think of that baby! How I hate it! 
Carrying it on my arm and doing the 
work. Never a minute now, what will it 
be then?” Her voice had risen. Rais- 
ing her hand to enjoin silence, she said : 

* Listen! there’s the now baby ; hear 
him holler? Well, soon there will be two 
going just like that.” She raised her 
arms, holding her palms outward as if to 
push the future back. 

“ Yes, two! I know. I’ve always had 
it,always.” Andthey dropped,those long, 
thin arms, with a jesture of despair that 
Rachel might have envied. 

“No, I can’t come to you to learn to 
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read English. because there is no one to 
take care of the baby, and there ain’t no 
use, ‘cause there’s the other one so soon.” 

She stopped suddenly, the lids drop- 
ping over her beautiful eyes, her head 


drooping. When she raised her head. 


again, her eyes were darker and larger ; 
all that she had told sunk into insignifi- 
cance before this coming revelation. 
Scarcely above a whisper, in a trembling 
voice, she said: 

_ “T ain’t never had my first communion 
yet. The Sisters, the good Sisters, tell 
my mother to let me come to learn God’s 
Book. She let me go two nights, and 
never no more. If I don’t have first 
communion, then I cannot work away 
from home. That’s why. No, I just 
got to stay and work, wash and cook and 


everything, and there’s another baby ° 


soon. There, listen, that’s the now baby; 
I got to go; that woman what have him 
she get mad.” Half-way down the stairs 
she raised a pair of beautiful brown eyes 
suffused with sorrow, and, smiling sadly, 
said : 

“TI might come from Italy last night, 
and I have been here twelve years 
already.” 

A return visit to this girl revealed such 
a condition of dirt, disorder, and crowd- 
ing in her home as defies description. 
Into three rooms, barely large enough 
for two, were crowded a family of nine. 
The floor was the bed of all but the 
father and mother, two vigorous Italians 
who had barely reached middle life. 
They owned a fruit and vegetable stand 
at the corner, and were considered very 
successful by their neighbors. They gave 
all their time to the business of the stand, 
and were as indifferent to the condition 
of their home and children as two 
strangers, except as to its cost. The chil- 
dren were weird. One, a girl of ten, had 
a long oval face, colorless, surrounded 
and always partly covered by wonderful 
black hair, with eyes large and sunk back 
in her head. She was a silent child, 
answering to greetings by a nod, but 
always looked at one with a long ques- 
tioning gaze as if life and all in it 
were wholly beyond her comprehension. 
Wherever she was met she was accom- 
panied by a child too young to care for 
itself, Going into the house one evening 
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just as darkness was falling, a little girl 
of three was found at the front door 
screaming at the top of her voice, and 
holding her hand to her head. It was 
evident that the cause of grief was more 
than the child could bear. Before she 
could reply to the question, “ What is the 
trouble ?’’ the ten-year-old sister, with her 
long hair hanging to her knees and par- 
tially concealing her face, came flying 
down the stairs and through the dark 
hallway like a very virago in her rage. 
She grasped the screaming child by the 
shoulder, shook her vigorously, and 
screamed : 

“She one big lie! She one big lie! 
She lost her balloon, not hurt her head. 
She always one big lie!”’ The little one 
was dragged to the stairs and pulled up, 
every step marked by a blow which struck 
her anywhere the little fury who held 
her could reach. That one small body 
could hold so much passion was marvel- 
ous; the effect on the beholder was para- 
lyzing. Two nights later at ten o’clock 
the same child sat at the head of a flight 
of stairs holding *‘the now ” baby in her 
lap by grasping its clothes tightly to 
prevent its falling down the stairs. The 
long black hair, unbound, fell like a black 
cloak about herself and the child; the 
straggling locks hanging over her face 
were tossed back, showing the eyes 
larger, darker, more questioning than 
ever. Her oval face was wan and white, 
but without expression; only the eyes 
held life. A little persuasion won her 
to put the baby on the bed. This was 
accomplished by stepping over the little 
brothers and sisters stretched on the 
floor in all the graceful abandon of sleep- 
ing childhood. The rooms were abso- 
lutely dark. The child sat on the stairs 
for the light and the companionship of 
the passing neighbors. Business at the 
stand was brisk, demanding the services 
of all the older members of the family; 
this little child was the house-mother. 
To the request made to the mother dur- 
ing a business transaction that she would 
permit her two daughters to come upstairs 
to learn to read English, she responded 
in tones of disdain: 

“ No time, no good English; no want 
Erglish; no good.” One heard again 
in imagination the sweet, hopeless voice 
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of a girl, aged in girlhood, saying, “I 
might come from Italy last night; been 
here twelve years already.” 

To those who see this girl on whose face 
is written a woman’s experience, she will 
not appear as a heroine, but to“me she 
will always rank as one. For herself she 
has no hope; but over the destines of 
the little brothers and sisters she rules, 
knowing one law—‘‘ They must go to 
school; like me I will not have them.” 
And against odds before which the ordi- 
nary girl would quail this girl stands 
firm and triumphant. She has caught 
the spirit of the country as she has its 
language, unknowingly, and the children 
whom she controls are walking in the 
path the American children tread. When 
told that the ten-year-old sister must go 
to school, she gave a long sigh of relief. 
“I’m glad she must. They” (meaning 
her father and mother) “can’t help it. I’m 
glad. I thought she going to be like me. 
No, I get along; she help when she 
comes home.” 

The sisters exchange glances that re- 
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N the first of these\four works which 
enlighten us as to the art of war we 
have the biography of a model sol- 

dier, a man without fear and without 
reproach. Physically, mentally, and mor- 
ally, John Colborne (Lord Seaton) was 
one of the noblest types of warriors. 
His personal character immeasurably 
reinforced his distinguished military 
prowess. Such a man was the one well 
marked out to dominate other soldiers. 
At the Battle of Waterloo it was said 
that in no instance either in ancient or 
modern history did a single battalion so 


influence the result of a great general » 


action as did his. The attack of the 
Fifty-second regiment on the Imperial 
Guard resulted in the defeat of seven 
battalions of that Guard; and Colborne 
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veal love and comprehension. No longer 
does one’s soul ache for them, for in 
mutual burdens they have found com- 
panionship, and courage will come that 
will lift the new generation in spite of the 
greed that keeps the family life below 
that of paupers. 

The weeks pass, and there is the new 
baby, a very bambino, swathed and bound 
tightly as if its mother came from Italy 
but yesterday. ‘The sister is carrying it 
in her arms, her face shining with mother- 
love. Proudly she holds it out for admira- 
tion. It is a beautiful baby, and the sis- 
ter beams with pride as she responds, 
“ Yes, she is pretty, awful pretty.’’ Hold- 
ing the baby closer and bending over it 
to look in its eyes, she says, in tones of 
love that tremble with intensity, “ She a 


‘little devil, she a little d-devil,’’ punctu- 


ating her sentences with kisses. In a 
moment she looks up with stern expres- 
sion. 

“She go to school. She not be like 
me. She be like American.”’ And again 
she covers the baby’s face with kisses, 
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did almost all this an own impulse 
and on his own responsibility. The 
pictures of military life given to us in 
this biography—in Holland, Spain, Italy, 
Canada—are as attractive as any which 
describe the art of war during the first 
part of the nineteenth century. But 
then, as always, war was, as General 
Sherman said, “ hell.” 

Viscount Wolseley’s autobiography is 
perhaps the most readable among recent 
publications concerning militarism in the 
last half of the century. While Lord 
Wolseley’s style lacks the simplicity of 
Earl Roberts’s in the latter’s “ Forty-one 
Years in India,” and while the former 
is deplorably egotistical in comparison 
with the modesty of the greater soldier, 
we must confess that the recital of mili- 
tary activities as experienced by Vis- 
count Wolseley is of enough note to 
make his volumes worthy of a place in 
any library. With the life of Lord 
Seaton, they constitute a review of nine- 
teenth-century history which would have 
been complete if Lord Wolseley had 
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dealt with the more recent events of his 
life. We believe that the author plans 
to publish an account of these events, 
for he says: “‘ Could my narrative inter- 
est the general reader, it will be a pleas- 
ure to continue it to the date when I 
gladly bade good-by to the War Office 
and ceased to be the nominal Commander- 
in-Chief of her Majesty’s land forces.” 
Lord Wolseley’s first twenty years of 
live cover his education, his joining the 
army at Chatham, and his voyage to 
India. Then follow his active service 
in Burma and in the Crimea, his ap- 
pointment to the staff, and his return to 
India, where he lived through the Mutiny 
period. Perhaps the most interesting 
chapters—and all of the chapters are 
interesting—are those which describe 
the forced march from Calcutta to Cawn- 
pore, the advance into Oudh, and the 
relief of Lucknow. Then comes a de- 
scription of the Chinese War of 1860 
and of the Taiping Rebellion the follow- 
ing year. The chapters on the Trent 
Affair and on Lord Wolseley’s visit to 
General Lee and to the Confederate 
Army will, of course, challenge careful 
reading on the part of all students of 
our Civil War period. Then come the 
attempted Fenian invasion of Canada 
in 1866 and the Red River Expedition 
the next year. The most important war 
which follows was that in Ashanti in 
1873-4, no attention being paid to the 
far more interesting Boer War, for the 
simple reason that the noble Viscount 
did not have such a hand in it as in the 
other, and probably not the kind of di- 
rection he wished. In all these conflicts 
war continued to be “ hell,” even though 
Lord Wolseley loves soldiering and 
apparently cannot have too much of it. 
His criticisms, however, are none the 
less sharp and well directed. He 
shows again and again that England 
has always been habitually unprepared 
for war. But that is no reason, as Cap- 
tain Mahan pertinently says in “ Retro- 
spect and Prospect,” why Great Britain 
should further tempt fortune by failing 
to correct practical deficiencies which 
nave been revealed. It is not Lord 
Wolseley’s fault if one of these deficien- 
cies S his opinion) is not sufficiently 
revealed. While Cardwell made a good 
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War Minister, Lord Wolseley is heartily 
out of sorts with the administration of 
any other civilian Minister. How, under 
such supervision, can England ever be 
other than unprepared for war? yet 
England has “never yet hanged nor 
even tried ” the Ministers who went un- 
prepared to war, and failed from start 
tofinish in understanding army problems, 
Lord Wolseley’s one remedy seems to be 
“a highly trained standing army, sup- 
ported by great reserves of trained sol- 
diers.” It is presumable that in another 
voluine he will speak more at length 
concerning the breakdown of the intel- 
ligence department, and especially why 
his own methods of reform were not 
properly appreciated and adopted. 

Lord Wolseley would undoubtedly 
agree with Captain Mahan in the latter’s 
statement that the military and strategic 
problems of the day are in essence only 
new phases of a steady progression. In 
Captain Mahan’s latest volume we are 
enlightened concerning the naval expan- 
sion of the United States, the disposition 
of the world’s navies, and in particular 
concerning England’s interest in Persia. 
Englishmen and also Americans will, 
however, read with greater interest what 
the distinguished essayist has to say 
concerning the influence of the Boer 
War on British prestige. If the lives of 
Lords Seaton and Wolseley have ex- 
plained the military history of the past, 
Captain Mahan instructs us as to the 
present. In the first place, as to British 
prestige, the author calls attention to the 
enormous asset which the British have 
had in their well-earned fame. If British 
prestige has suffered deserved diminu- 
tion through the horrible South African 
war, if the British have received an im- 
pression of bafflement or of failure, we 
have an indication from Captain Mahan 
that this is an affair of the head, not of the 
heart. Loss of prestige worth consider- 
ing, affirms Captain Mahan, will come 
when the nation loses heart, for “ pres- 
tige is the moral influence which past 
successes, as the pledge and promise of 
future ones, breed.” The Boer Warisa 
hardly won success. Can it be considered 
tocarry pledge and promise for the future? 
Success in it, as on former occasions, 
has been due to national tenacity and 
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ultimate aptitude to meet conditions as 
they arise, combined with the essential 
disadvantages of the national] contention. 
This has been gained despite a degree 
of unreadiness and inadequacy at the 
outset which surely cannot be pronounced 
acceptable toa proud people. England 
bears the burdens of sickening wars and 
finally wins her victories by national en- 
durance, supported by superior resources 
and strengthened by “ the felt goodness 
of her cause around which determination 
could harden.” In these substantially 
strong qualities of national character, 
as Captain Mahan well says, the founda- 
tions of British prestige are the same as 
they have been. 

Will these foundations, shatller of 
British or of any other military prestige, 
remain the same, withstanding the weight 
of the future? No, says Jean de Bloch, 
who instructs us as to the war of the 
future. If Lords Seaton and Wolseley 
may be regarded as authorities for past 
history, and if Captain Mahan be regarded 
as an authority on present politics, the 
man whose work suggested the Hague 
Peace Conference to the Czar’s mind 
must also be regarded as having a claim 
in pointing out what may be the world’s 
military future. 

A fundamental change in war came, 
according to the Russian author, with 
the Civil War in this country—an opinion 
in which even Lord Wolseley might 
agree. The Civil War showed that 
one man in defense is a match for ten 


on the offensive, and that the methods of | 


guerrilla warfare must be more and more 
taken into account. Hence there is no 


longer an excuse for costly armies and 


navies. The war of the future, however, 
according to the author of the present 
volume, is not a frontier brawl or a 
punitive operation. The war of the 
future is “ the war in which great nations 
armed to the teeth are to fling themselves 
with all their resources into a struggle for 
life and death,” as in the case of Japan | 
facing Russia. War has practically be-_ 
come impossible for the minor States— 
for instance, in the case of Denmark and 
Belgium ; hence, in describing the ques- 
tion of future war, we always deal with 
it as a war between great powers. The 
Russo-Polish thinker’s contention is that 
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the maintenance of war has become 
absolutely impossible because the actual 
development of the mechanism of war 
renders war almost an impracticable 
operation. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling has been quoted 
as saying that he relied for the extinction _ 
of war upon the invention of a machine 
which would infallibly slay fifty per cent. 
of the combatants whenever a battle was 
waged; and the same idea was once 
expressed by Lord Lytton in his novel 
“ The Coming Race.” Our author says 
that at Khartum in the Sudan the de- 
struction inflicted upon the forces of 
the Khalifa came very near Mr. Kipling’s 
fifty per cent. standard : 

That one experience was —— 
cient even for the Dervishes ; they will never 
again face the fire of modern rifles. The 
experience which they have learned is rapidly 
becoming generalized throughout the armies 
of Christendom, and although there may be 
some frightful scenes of wholesale slaughter, 
one or two experiences of that kind will rid 


army authorities of any desire to come to 
close quarters with their adversaries. 


suffi- 


The outward and visible end of war, 
says Bloch, is the introduction of the 
magazine rifle of very small caliber. 
The modern rifle is not only a much 
more rapid firer than its predecessors, 
but it has also an immensely wider 
range and far greater precision of fire. 
A modern rifle with a range of from two 
to three miles, with a rapidity of fire 
twelve times as great as thirty years ago, 
and with greater proportionate precision, 
is a weapon so deadly as to inflict 
undreamt-of injury; nor is the aim in the 
deadliest of weapons confined to the 
small arms. It extends equally to artil- 
lery firing. For instance, the French ~ 
artillery to-day is held by competent 
authorities to be one hundred and six- 
teen times more deadly than the batteries 
which went into action in 1870. Not 
that they fire one hundred and sixteen 
times as fast. ‘The increased improve- 
ment has been obtained by the use of 
range-finders and higher explosives. 
Another element still more formidable, 
to those who persist in contemplating 
war as a practical possibility, is the 
immensity of the modern army. The 
Franco-German War was supposed to 
have been a contest of giants; but the 
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German army operating in France did 
not exceed half a million men, whereas 
if war were to break out to-day the Ger- 
mans would concentrate over a million 
men on their front, while the French 
would be not a whit behind them. Ina 
war between the Triple and the Dual 
Alliance there might be ten millions of 
men underarms. The training of officers 
has not kept pace with the extension 
and development of modern armaments ; 
but even if all officers were properly 
efficient, the war of the future would 
not last many weeks before the majority 
of officers would be killed off, and with- 
out competent officers accustomed to 
command any army would develop into 
a mere mob. 

If two difficulties in the way of mod- 
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ern war arise from the immense im- 
provement wrought in the mechanism 
of slaughter and with the unmanageabil- 
ity of the masses of men to be mobilized, 
a third lies in the economic impossibility 
of waging war upon the scale on which 
it must be waged if waged at all. “It 
will be impossible to find adequate 
shelter for the Red Cross hospital tents 
or for the hospital orderlies. It will be 
impossible to take wounded men out of 
the zone of fire without exposing Red 
Cross men to certain death.” 

Yet the delusion persists that great 


armies are the support of government, 


that only great armies will deliver the 
existing order from the perils of anarchy, 
and that military service acts~ benefi- 
cently on the masses! 


the Week 


This report of current literature ts supplemented by fuller reviews of such books as in 


the judgment of the editors are of special importance to our readers. 


Any of these books 


will be sent by the publishers of The Outlook, postpaid, to any address on receipt of the 
published price, with postage added when the price is marked “ net.” 


Abraham Lincoln and His Presidency. By 
sores H. Barrett, LL.D. Illustrated in 2 vols. 
he Robert Clarke Co., Cincinnati. 6x9% in. $5, 

net. (Postage 38c.) 


Reserved for later notice. 


Betty Zane. By P.Zane Grey. _ Illustrated. 
he Charles Francis Press, New York. 544x8% 
in. 291 pages. 
Brief History of Rocky Mountain Explora- 
tion (A). By Reuben Gold Thwaites. Illustrated. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 5x7% in. 276 
pages. $1.25, net. (Postage, 12c.) 
aga that this interesting volume 
shoul Ee just a hundred years 
after the wis and Clark expedition. 
Perhaps that expedition was the most im- 
portant of any American exploring enter- 
prise ; at all events, it was the first across 
the continent under the auspices of the 
United States Government. Mr. Thwaites 
narrates not only the adventures of Lewis 
and Clark, but also of such notable Rocky 
Mountain explorers as Zebulon Pike, Ste- 
phen Long, and John C. Frémont. Nor, on 
ihe Canadian side, does he forget Pierre 
Ts David Thompson, and Simon 
raser. 


Itisa 


Church and Young Men (The). By Frank 
‘Graves Cressey, Ph.D. The Fleming H. Revell 
Co., New York. 5% x8in. 233 pages. $1.25, net. 


This is a valuable contribution to one of the 
pressing problems of the churches, outside 
of whose membership are nearly three-fifths 
of our young men. Dr. Cressey, besides his 
own experience in practical efforts, has 
gathered by the gwestionnaire method a 


large body of fact and opinion on the prob- 
lem to be solved. All existing agencies and 
methods of religious work among youn 
men receive from him an appreciative criti- 
cism. Young people’s societies he regards 
as accomplishing little or nothing in this 
field. The Christian Associations, while ac- 
complishing much, fail in due co-ordination 
with the Church. The Brotherhood of An- 
drew and Philip is commended as supplying 
this missing link. The survey concludes 
with an account of the progress made by 
Roman Catholics in efforts for the spiritual 
betterment of young men. As “a working 
handbook of practical methods,” this covers 
the whole field with helpful information and 
suggestion. The replies received to ques- 
tions show young men, as well as those who 
are concerned for them, in eement that 
the kind of preaching most effectively bene- 
ficial to them is “that which brings the 
teachings of the Bible to bear upon the 
problems of every-day life.” 


Collected Songs of Leopold Damrosch. 


Edited by Frank Damrosch. Translations Made 

and Selected by Mary L. Webster. G. Schirmer, 

New York. 9xI3in. 205 pages. 
The name of Dr. Leopold Damrosch is one 
of the distinguished ones in the musical 
history of New York. He was not only an 
orchestra conductor of notable rank and 
influence. as well as one of the earliest pro- 
moters of modern German opera in this city, 
but a citizen of high character and distinc- 
tion. This handsome volume is to be con- 
sidered not merely as a collection of songs 


/ 


/ 


f 


/ 


on 
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but as one of the memorials to his services 
in the artistic development of the city. It 
is edited and published with appropriate 
diguity and care, and the songs it contains 
are in ive of the composer’s i 
musical feeling and attainments. hether 
the songs possess enough of the qualities of 
spontaneity and deep feeling to give them 
permanence and a wide appeal is not so 
certain. 


' Education Through Nature Study: Founda- 
tions and Method. Illustrated. John P. Mun- 
son, Ph.D. E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York. 5x7% 
in. 297 pages. $1.25, net. 

Elijah Kellogg: The Man and His Work. 
Chapters from his Life and Selections from his 
Writings. Edited by Wilmot Brookings Mitchell. 
Lee & Shepard, Boston. 5x7% in. 430 pages. 
$1.20, net. 

Entwickelungslehre. 
ner. Edited by Arthur S. wea. 
ern Language Series.) D.C. Heath 
in. 61 pages. 

Essays and Addresses, 1900-1903. 
Hon. Lord Avebury, P.C, The Mac 
New York. 54¢x9in,. 2% 


pages. 

This volume hardly needs better introduc- 
tion to American readers than to say that, 
prior to 1900, Lord Avebury was known as 
Sir John Lubbock. While its contents deal 
in part with questions mainly of British 
interest, other portions are of cosmopolitan 
interest, as the addresses on Huxley, Rus- 
kin, Richard Jefferies, and Macaulay. The 
present tendency toward municipal socialism 
gives Lord Avebury’s essay on “ Municipal 
Trading,” which he opposes mainly on five 
distinct grounds, a special claim on the 
attention of both conservatives and progress- 
ives, here and elsewhere. 


Expositor’s Greek Testament. Edited by the 
. Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. Vol. 
Ill. Second Corinthians. By J. H. Bernard, 
D.D. Galatians. By Frederick Rendall, M.A. 
Ephesians. By S.D. F. Salmond, D.D. Philip- 
ians. H. A. A. D.S. Colossians, 
y A.S. Peake, M.A. Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York. 7x9% in. 547 pages. $7.50. 


The first volume of this commentary was pub- 
lished in 1897. It was then thought that the 
commentary could be completed in five years 
or less. It is now seven years, and even with 
this present volume the commentary is still 
incomplete. In arrangement and typograph 

it is hardly distinguishable from Alford’s 
commentary. It is intended to do for the 
present generation what that did for the 
students of Dean Alford’s day. Though 


By Dr. Franz V. gt 
Heath’s M 
Co., Boston. 


there is some discrepancy between views - 


advanced by the different commentator 
there is none greater than ought to be foun 
in a group of scholars writing with liberty. 
The tone of the whole volume is conserva- 
tive though not traditional. Rejected views 
of any consequence are stated or at least 
mentioned. 


. B. Drum- 
The Science 


mond, M.B., C.M F.R.C.P.E. 
) G.P.Pu ork. 5x7% 


Series. 
in. 334 pages. §$ 
The translators of Professor Mosso’s excel- 


lent monograph on fatigue lay stress upon 
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the value of the Italian ee experi- 
ments in contributing to the formulation of 
an exact theory of education. While it may 
reasonably be questioned, the translators to 
the contrary notwithstanding, whether edu- 
cation has as yet attained the dignity of a 
science, it is certain that we are on the high- 
road to reforms that will ultimately dismiss 
to a well-merited oblivion the haphazard 
methods too often prevailing among the 
educationists of to-day. These reforms, too, 
are primarily due to physiologists who, like 
Professor Mosso, recognize the intimate 
connection between physiology and psychol- 
OB: and are willing and able to provide psy- 
chology with instruments and methods for 
the exact measurement of the contents of 
consciousness. Professor Mosso’s inven- 


tion, the ergograph, or fatigue-recorder, is 


but one of many devices that have come to 
rescue psychology, and, indirectly, pedagogy, 
from the old slough of introspection. By 
this delicate instrument we are enabled to 
measure with the greatest exactness the 
changes produced by fatigue in the work of 
our muscles, and to draw therefrom conclu- 
sions of the greatest importance to the indi- 
vidual and to the race. The deductions of - 
Professor Mosso, from observation and hun- 
dreds of experiments conducted by himself, 
form the subject matter of the volume before 
us, and cover a range impossible even to out- 
line here. The salient characteristics, how- 
ever, may be indicated by a few chapter 
titles: “The Origin of the Energy of the 
Muscles and of the Brain,” “ Upon the Gen- 
eral and Special Characteristics of Fatigue,” 
“The Law of Exhaustion,” “ Attention and 
its Physical Conditions,” “Intellectual Fa- 
tigue,” “* The Methods of Intellectual Work,” 
“Overpressure.” Despite its ey tech- 
nical nature, the work is very readable, and 
should receive the thoughtful consideration 
not only of those interested in educational 
roblems, but of all engaged in occupations 
involving prolonged mental effort or intense 
concentration of thought. 
First Year of oy (The): Talks 
with a Boy. By MAaynard Butler. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York. 5x6%in. 119 pages. G0c., net. 
Growth of English Industry and Commerce 
in Modern Times (The). By W. Cunningham, 
D.D. Part I. The Mercantile Part 
Laissez Faire. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
5% x9 in. 
Reserved for later notice. 
— (A) : During the 
ar oreign in urs 
ames Murdoch’ M.A. in’ Collaboration wit Isoh 
amagata. With Maps. Published at the Office 
of the “Chronicle,” Kobe, Japan. 6x10 in. 743 
pages. $6. (Postage, 40c,} 
The text of this valuable volume describes 
that far-away time when foreign intercourse 
was making its furtive beginning in Japan, a 
period from the middle of the sixteenth to 
the middle of the seventeenth century. The 
authors of this carefully written work were 
fortunate in enlisting the sympathies of 
Baron Terquchi, Japanese Minister of War, 
who has allowed them to reproduce some 


valuable government maps. These add 
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greatly to the text’s value. The authors 

inform us authoritatively concerning the 

Portuguese discovery of Japan, the work of 

St. Francis Xavier, the beginning of Spanish 

and Portuguese rivalry, the Korean war, the 

expulsion of the Portuguese, and the early 
days of Christianity. 

Holy Grail (The): The Silent Teacher. By 
Mary Hanaford Ford. The Alice B, Stockham 
Co,, Chicago. 5x7 in. 155 pages. 

Home Mechanic (The). By John Wright. 
& Co., New York. 6x9 in, 435 


pages. $3.50. 
A book of practical value to all householders 
who want to do odd jobs independently of 
carpenter and plumber. The amateur me 
chanic will find explicit directions here about 
the use of tools, the making of repairs, and 
even about lathe-work, steam-engines, and 
drilling. There are many explanatory draw- 
ings. 
How to Sleep. Edited by Marian M. George. 
A. Flanagan Co., Chicago, Ill. 54¢x7%in. 9 pages. 


Lincoln Legion (The): The Story of its 
Founder and Forerunners. By Rev. Louis 
Albert Banks, D.D. Illustrated. The Mershon 
Co., New York. 5x7%in. 256 pages. $l. 


Middle Eastern Gaastion ; or, Some Political 
Problems of Indian Defence (The). By Valen- 
tine Chirol. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton & Co.,, 
New York. 54¢x9in. 512 pages. §5, net. 


Mr. Chirol has been the correspondent of 
the London “ Times” in Asia. In his opin- 
ion, the Middle Eastern (z.¢., the Persia- 
Indian) problem is one of even graver moment 
to England than is the Far Eastern problem. 
England’s great opponent in both cases is 
Russia. Mr. Cnirol points out that where 
Russia has come in contact only with the 
lower organisms of political life she has 
advanced steadily and relentlessly, but when 
she has been brought face to face with the 
substantial interests which England is pre- 
pared to protect, she has recognized the 
expediency of coming to a direct understand- 
ing with England, as in the case of the 
Pamirs and of the Afghan border. It is 
extremely interesting to compare Mr. Chirol’s 
opinion with that of Captain Mahan on the 
same subject. Both call attention to the 
disintegration of Asia under the new condi- 
tions evolved, which may seriously affect the 
poem of India. Both declare that England 
as a very substantial interest in the Persian 
(;ulf and must be prepared to protect it. 
Both believe that, while the Persian Gulf 
should be kept open to the pacific enterprise 
of other nations than England, it must 
remain closed to their territorial ambitions. 
is a policy of peaceful pene- 
tration of Persia from the north. England 
should penetrate from the south if she hopes 
to hold the Gulf. Russia not unnaturally 
looks to her continuous territory and popu- 
lation behind the scene of possible contest 
as the assurance of her own pre-eminent pre- 
cominance and eventually of her exclusive 
influence. Yet, in the opinion of these latest 
critics of the Middle Eastern problem, it 


tnust be long before Russia can overcome 
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the resistance of an Anglo-Indian political 
organization resting immediately upon com- 
mercial interests, but ultimately upon naval 
control of the Persian Gulf by the armed 
forces of England backed by India and the 
colonies. Perhaps Russia can never over- 
come it. 

Nemesis of Faith (The). By James “Eaitiony 


Froude. (Reprinted from the Second Edition. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 4% x7% in. | 


pages. net. 
The reprint of a theological and didactic 
novel which, as Dr. Conway says in his 
introduction, had “the distinction of being 
the only book piously burnt at Oxford dur- 
ing the nineteenth century.” 


New Day (The): A Book for Y Men. 
By Russell H. Conwell. The Griffith & Rowland 
Press, Philadelphia. 444x7% in. 117 pages. 


One Thousand Poems for Children: A 
Choice of the Best Verse, Old and New. Edited 
by Roger Ingpen. George W. Jacobs & Co., Phila- 
delphia. in, pages. $1.25, net. 

Many families will welcome this anthology 

for children, which is none the worse in that 

it includes many poems not ostensibly writ- 
ten for children—the youthful mind needs 

Space and to in, and 

there is no better way of affording these 

things than by putting before it real imagi 
native creations, things that inspire and ele- 
vate without regard to age. Some of the 
poems here included might, however, be ex- 
cluded for other reasons—such as Dr. Hoff- 
mann’s silly poem about the boy who refused 
to eat his soup for four days, “and on the 
fifth day he was dead.” In fact, the book 
would be improved if about a quarter of the 
poems were omitted. But one can find 
the old favorites and many charming poe 
known to but few. 

Policy and Administration of the Dutch in 
ve. (The). By Clive Day, Ph.D. The Macmil- 

n Co., New York. 5% xSin. 44 pages. §2, net. 
Professor Day’s learned work has as abun- 
dant justification for its appearance the 
divergence between the English description 
of Dutch policy in Java and the facts of his- 
ad as they appear in the original documents 
and in the writings of Dutch historians. 

After considering the native organizations, 

the author considers the policy and govern- 

ment of the East India Company, the periods 
of British rule and the Dutch restoration. 

Then comes the culture system, and finally 

some chapters on modern government in 

ava. The volume seems to us indispensa- 
le to students of colonial government. 


mans Green & Co. New York. in. 24 
pages. 
Professor Willoughby has the very unusual 
ability to write at once compactly, clearly, . 
and thoughtfully. In this volume of about 
three hundred pages he describes the polit- 
ical theories that prevailed me = peo- 
ples of the Orient, among the Hebrews, 
among the Greeks, and among the Romans. 
He uses as his sources not only the writings . 
of ancient authors but also the practices of 
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ancient States and contemporaneous ethical 
and philosophical ideas. He thus recognizes 
roy ey oad the fact that the political theories 
to be found in such a work, for instance, as 
Plato’s Republic represent only one side of 


the then Greek conception of the State, and. 


must be offset by the less academic views 
discoverable in the Greek State as at that 
time constituted. Beginning with a carefully 
drawn distinction between the family idea 
and the State idea, which have been con- 
fused in some theories of tribal government, 
Professor Willoughby tersely states the 
Oriental — philosophy. He devotesa 
chapter to the theories of the Hebrews, in 
which he nga points out the blend- 
ing of the theocratic ideal with the demo- 
cratic. The rest of the book he devotes to 
the political theories of the Greeks and the 
Romans. As an instance of Professor Wil- 
loughby’s breadth of treatment we can here 
only call attention to his reference’to the 
interaction between Greek religion and 
Greek politics, the polytheism of the one 
reinforcing the individualism of the other, 
and, conversely, the conception of the State 
as immortal taking the place of a vital belief 
in individual immortality. Professor Wil- 
loughby’s interpretations are of the sort that 
demand respect; one who undertakes to 
question them cannot do so lightly. They 
are, moreover, presented in a persuasive, 
because non-controversial, style. Whoever 
reads this book, whether he agrees with 
Professor Willoughby or not, will find his 
own political views clarified so that he can 
more justly estimate present-day political 
movements. This volume is the first of a 
series designed to cover the whole field of 
political philosophy. 


Publications of the Mississippi Historical 
poeety. Edited by Franklin L. Riley. Vol. VII. 
Publis by the ae 5 i Historical Society, 
Oxford, Miss. 69% in. 


This is the first volume in a new translation 
of the works of Tolstoy under the editorial 
supervision of Louise and Aylmer Maude, in 
which it is proposed to present accurate ver- 
sions of the Russian original, with explana- 
tions in prefaces and foot-notes of the 
relation between each work and Tolstoy’s 
artistic development and his later philosoph- 
ical and religious position. In the order of 
time, “ Childhood” preceded “ Sevastopol ” 
three years, but his “ Childhood,” “ Boy- 
hood,” and “Youth” naturally form one 
volume and were not completed until 1857. 
“* Sevastopol,” which was published in 1855, 
takes its place as the initial volume in this 
new edition. It was the first of Tolstoy’s 
work to command wide attention and to 
awaken profound interest. The editors mod- 
estly announce that they do not ex 
resent ideal translations, because such trans- 
ations do not exist, hut they propose to 
offer thoroughly trust\.orthy and readable 
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versions. The preface contains an interest- 
ing announcement of Tolstoy’s relations to 
his books. He expects nothing in the way 
of return from his works, but, when the orig- 
inal Russian has once been printed, permits 
any one to print, translate, or reprint it into 
any language. This volume is a satisfactory 
ig of book-making—simple and substan- 
tial. 


Shall We Understand the Bible? By Rev. 
T. Rhondda Williams. (Revised and 0%, 
Edition.) The Macmillan Co., New York. 

in. 85 pages. 

To initiate an advance in Sunday-school 

studies of the Bible, a committee of superin- 

tendents and teachers in Bradford, England, 
requested the course of lectures here pub- 
lished upon subsequent invitation. Their 
title indicates the standpoint of the lecturer 
that “ the fatal objection to the tradition 

theory of the Bible is that the book cannot 
be understood by it.” Mr. Williams is one 
of the younger Congregational ministers in 
gt whose books are beginning to 
make him known in this country as a man 

These lectures are critical, con- 

structive, and — in form, a compact 

presentation of the changed view and the 
enhanced value of the Bible which result 
from studying it in the modern method. 


a ~ in the Expansion of Our Territory. 
y Oscar P. Austin. (With Maps.) D. Appleton 
& Co., New York. in. 258 pages. $1.25, 
net. (Postage, |2c.) 
This professes to be nothing more than an ~ 
outline sketch of “the steps by which the 
United States has been transformed from 
thirteen political communities into fifty, the 
process by which new territory has been 
added and great unoccupied areas have been 
transformed into Territories and then States.” 
It may be said that the author has adhered 
closely to the lines laid down by himself, 
and has succeeded in giving us a work which, 
despite the fact that it cannot be deemed a 
weighty addition to the rapidly growing list 
of books treating of the territorial growth of 
the United States, will at least serve as an 
introduction to the more extended studies 
of Johnson, Carpenter, and others. The 
reader’s interest is dulled, however, by the 
colorless style of the author, who, perha 
from an unfortunate determination to make 
this essentially a “state paper” history 
maintains a monotonous dead level, and 
seldom allows his diction to appear in full 
dress. A great deal of statistical informa- 
tion is compressed within a small comp 
and there are numerous maps illustrative o 
the gradual extension of territory. 


Sylvia’s Husband. By Mrs. Burton Harri- 
son. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 4'4x7% in. 
221 pages. $1.25. 

A trivial and not very probable story of 

flirtations, misunderstandings, and reconcili- 

ations. 


Testing of Electro-Magnetic Machinery and 
Other Sgperetes. By Bernard Victor Swenson, 
E.E., M.E., and Budd Frankentield, E.E. Vol. I. 
Direct Currents. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
5%x9in, 420 pages. $3. 


of power. 


5x7% in, 


Sevastopol and Other Military Tales. By 
Leo Tolstoy. Translated by Louise and amar 
Maude. The Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. 
5145% in. 326 pages. $1.50. 

\ 
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Transitional Eras in Thought: With Special 
Reference to the Present Age. By A.C. Arm- 
strong, Ph.D. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
3x8 in, pages. $2. 

Reserved for later notice. 
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pray I am a Churchman: The Pitts Street 

hapel Lecture in Answer to the Question. 

By Rt. Rev. George M. Randall, D.D. Revised 

by Rt. Rev. Leighton Coleman, S.T.D., LL.D 

. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 4x7 in. 106 
pages. 50c., net. 


Correspondence 


Service Pensions 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

I do not like your ideas—not a bit—not 
even a little bit. I enlisted in April, 1861, 
under the first call for volunteers for three 
months, and in one capacity or another 
served my country as a soldier for upwards 
of three years. I applied for and received 
my present pension of six dollars a month 
under the administration of Mr. Cleveland ; 
and never, in the whole course of my life, 
have I experienced the humiliation I felt 
during my mental and physical examina- 
tion for that pension. Because I am writ- 
ing of myself, perhaps I may say that I 
believe my reputation and standing in the 
community are fairly good. At all events, 
I read The Outlook, if that is any measure of 
a man’s character. But it seemed to me that 
my examiners thought me a liar and a fraud, 
and that the principal aim of the examina- 
tion was to convict me of those charges. I 
have never applied for an increase. Probabl 
I never will. If the necessity comes, | thin 
I shall prefer to spend my last days ina 
Soldiers’ Home. 

You say that service pension legislation 
“is thoroughly vicious in principlé.” I do 
not agree with you, and the reasons you give 
for such a statement are, to my mind, utterly 
inadequate. You are thoroughly frightened 
at the idea of adding “ another army of able- 
bodied men to the great roll of our pension- 
ers.” That is unkind and unjust. I am 
sixty-three, and with no regular occupation— 
a by age from holding my own 
at physical labor with the “able-bodied” 
generation. How many “ able- 

ied” young men of my age do you know 
who can earn six days’ wages a week with 
pick and shovel, ax or hoe? 

You say, “It is a rich country, with im- 
mense resources, and it is under incalculable 
obligations to the men who fought in the 
Civil War ;” and yet you object and cast 
slurs“upon those same men when they ask 
that their last days be made easier out of 
those “immense resources” that their cour- 
age and patriotism made possible. Put your- 
self in my place. I had commenced the study 
of medicine when the war came. I came 
home broken in health. It took years for 
me to recover and to “settle down” from the 
restlessness that four years of army life will 
develop in a boy. Then my time had gone. 
My ey had passed, or I thought it 
had, which was the same to me. I hada 
cousin a year older than myself who com- 
menced the study of medicine about the time 
that I did. He did not enlist, but put in the 


four years in preparing for his profession. 
He has now turned over his practice to his 
son, and is living in an Eastern city upon the 
rofits of his profession. Isn’t there still a 
ittle coming to me from this “ rich country” ? 
Roast the frauds in the pension list until 
they are done brown, and the old so/diers will 
applaud you to the echo. Turn the search- 
light upon the private pension business. We 
would enjoy that. ‘ Two hundred and nine 
private pension bills passed at a single after- 
noon session of the Congress, with no oppo- 
sition,” is a quotation from a recent news- 
paper. Use your probe there until Congress- 
men squirm; but don’t begrudge us old 
fellows, who need and have earned it, a few 
dollars per month. G. A. PABODIE. 
Joe Hooker Post No. 9, G. A. R., Baraboo, Wis. 


Another Veteran’s View 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

As a veteran of the Civil War I wish to 
write and thank you for the article in last 
week’s issue of The Outlook on the Service 
Pension Bill. The selfishness of man shows 
itself among the G. A. R. men as it does 
everywhere else in the world, so I presume I 
may be in a minority among my comrades 
when I say that I indorse every word of 

our article. I have an article on the sub- 
ject written a few days before The Outlook 
came, and I find myself holding almost iden- 
tically the same views as The Outlook. I 
think this country does owe a great deal to 
the soldier of ’61-’65, and it can be paid, 
not in the “coin of the realm,” but, in man 
cases, in a larger pension to seedy sol- 
diers. No old soldier who did his duty 
should suffer or be the inmate of an alms- 
house; it can be paid in gratitude to Al- 
mighty God that the labors, sacrifices, and 
sufferings of the soldiers of the Civil War 
were of avail and that we now have a pros- 
perous and reunited country. A great por- 
tion of the men who went to the war were 
actuated by one of the highest motives that 
can stir the human heart—love of country. 
To all such I should think the proposed b 
would be repugnant. One part of your arti- 
cle which struck a sympathetic chord in my 
own heart was that where you mentioned 
that it was the duty of the soldiers to go and 
fight, and duty done can never be paid for 
in cash, but is paid in the sweet inner con- 
sciousness of therdoer. For wealthy men, 
men high in busimess or professional life, 
men drawing good salaries, who are enjoyin 
average health, to ‘receive a pension o 
twelve dollars a month. is, in my opinion 
putting a pretty low price on patriotism and 


. 


